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THE HARBINGER. — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


TurreRFrorD FarM, NEAR Manrietra, O., 
July 12th, 1846. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger. 

Dear Brotuers: | have long wished 
to address you, and I will not any longer 
defer doing so; not because I have the 
vanity of thinking that I can unfold any 
new truth, or even suggest any new idea; 
hut because we (my family and myself, 
five persons) are Associationisis, and we 
think it is our duty to report ourselves at 
head quarters — to en/ist, not against the 
poor Mexicans, but against the hordes of 
vicious, pernicious institutions, laws, cus- 
toms, and prejudices arrayed by antiquated 
civilization against the onward progress 
of the race. 

Without troubling you with a Jong ac- 
count of ourselves, I wil] just say that 
we are at present plain Ohio farmers; not 


| doubt how ever, that if a “good lecturer, | one haad, ascending, form an alliance, a 
Mr. Brisbane, Mr. Channing or any other| holy league of brotherly sympathy and 


/known apostle, on his way through this | matual support with the Associationists 


great West, could make it convenient to| of all other countries; and, on the other 
stop a few days in Marietta, that some| hand, descending, guarantee to each 
considerable effect might be produced, | other at home a system of mutual pro- 
although it is notorious that most of the | tection and assistance,—a sort of mutual 


| 


influential yphabitants of the place are of | insurance, — particularly to such as have 


be faint hearted however ; 


‘or herself, 


the old, stand-still school. We must not | had the generous intrepidity to venture as 


we must knock | pioneers on the dangerous experiment of 

testing, without adequate means, the 

I said before that I had not the vanity | practicability of our principles. 

to think that I could develop for you any} Art. 8th. The American Union, 
new truth, yet as lam persuaded that our | throngh their proper officers, will aceord- 
efficiency and success with the public! ingly as soon as practicable, open a cor- 
will, in a great measure, depend on our responderce with all foreign organized 
numbers and on the compactness of our or- societies of Associationists and particu- 
ganization, I hold it to be the duty of each | larly that of France; will announce to 
and every one of us,to declare himself) them our organization, our objects and 
and freely to communicate | views ; will proffer to them our brotherly 


at every door. 


_whatever he or she may think might be | affection and sympathy, and claim a reci- 


of utility to the cause. 
at once and without apology, offer a few | 


wealthy, particularly in cash, and conse- | 


quently have a very limited influence ; 
but that the whole of that is sincerely 
and without reserve devoted to the holy 
cause of Unityism, which is our re/igw. 

My wife and myself are prepared, at 


any time to sign the Constitution, and be- | 


come members of the American Union of 
Associationists. We long been 
converts to the principles of Association, 
and our children share our opinions on 
that subject. I am prepared therefore to 
declare that we,—all we are and all we 
own,—are resolved to join some Phalanx 
as svon as it can be done with any degree 
of safety and expediency ; that is, with- 
out too great a loss in disposing of our 
property. Inthe mean time we wish to 


have 


I will therefore, | procity from them. 
Art. 9th. The American Union shall” 


you think them | also be eonsidered as the Collector, the 


suggestions which, if 


| worthy of it, you may, on a proper op-| Treasurer, and the Administrator, for spe- 


_mind a plan of a Constitution for such a | 


it goes, is very similar to mine; 


‘enough, 


do every thing that our limited means_ 


will permit to help the cause. 

There are several Associationists 
this part of the country ; 
that it is extremely difficult to rally them. 
We tried it last year and we had several 
meetings. Our object was to form, at 
first, a society of inquiry ; but we had to 
give it up; our number was too small, 
and we were too scattered. I have no 


in 


| relief. 
but so dispersed | 


portunity, lay before a meeting of the | cific purposes, of all the funds that may 
Union that they may be disposed of ac-| be contributed by the friends of Associa- 
cording to their worth or practicability. |tion. These purposes shall be Ist, the 

I had reflected a good deal on the ad- | diffusion of Associative principles; 2nd, 
vantages that might result from organiz- | lending pecuniary assistance to such Pha- 
ing all the scattered Associationists of the lanxes in the United States as may hap- 
United States in one society, and I felt | pen urgently to need it ; 
delighted when I learned, 


and 3dly, form- 
through the | ‘ing a permanent fund, destined, when large 
Harbinger, that this idea had been acted | enough, to found an experimental Phalanx 
upon. I had also hastily sketched in my | on a large and regular scale. 
Art. 10th. No contribution shall be ac- 
society, and I find with pleasure that the | cepted by the Union as a gift, unless the 
one adopted by the Convention, as far as ‘contributor especially require it. Any 
but it)sum, small or large, whether presented 
seems to me that it dees not go quite far | once for all, or as a periodical subscrip- 
1 would have the principle of | tion or rent, may be accepted, but it shall 
solidarity or guarantee, more extensively | be considered as a loan, and in all cases a 
applied and brought forward with more | receipt and credit on the books of the 
In the first place, 1 would pro- | Union shall be given for the same. 
pose to insert after the sixth Article of the| Art. 11th, These loans shall be consid- 
Constitution of the American Union, ered as advanced to the whole body of 
Art. 7th. This American Union shall | Associationists of the United States, and 
be to the Associationists of these United | shall be reimbursable, or payable at any 
States a pivotal centre towards which time, with an interest of per cent. 
they may converge, on which they may per annum, in the stock of any Phalanx 
lean, and from whence they may, on the that the contributor may elect. N.B. To 
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this arrangement the Phalanxes will not 


than cover their risks. by the benefits se- 
eured to them by the labors and adminis- 
tration of the Union. 


the Phalanxes or associations which are or 
may, at different times, be formed in these 
United States. 
difficulties alone that the success and in- 
deed the existence of those meritorious 


It is not by pecuniary 


institutions is often menaced. They are 
exposed to other difficulties chiefly of a 
moral character; such as want of skill, 


sometimes of integrity in the leaders ; ig- 
previous habits and prejudices in the 


mony amongstall the elements, &c. Kc. 
Such difficulties could often be removed 
by timely advice and mediation. 
be 
Committee of the Union to appoint suita- 


one of the duties of the 


ble agents to perfurm those offices of con- 
ciliation, instruction or peace-making, by 
which mach good may be done and much 
mischief avoided. 

I would also propose that, on signing 
the Constitution, a pledge be taken by 
such of us at least as are willing to do so, 
to something !ike this effect : 

“JF the undersigned, believing, First, 
that Man who, as far as we can learn 
from history, tradition and analogy, has 
never, since he was first placed on this 
globe, ceased progressing towards a bet- 
ter state destined for him on this earth by 
his omnipotent and universally benevolent 
€reator, has not yet reached that destiny ; 
Second; that the principal obstacles to 
his attaining that higher state arise from 
the imcongruity and incoherence of all 
his past and present social arrangements ; 
Third; that, although he ean be check- 
ed, man cannot be stopped in his onward 
progress ; but that, on the contrary, he is 
in the present age advaneing with unprec- 
idented rapidity; and that, as indicated 
time is either come, or near at hand when 
a great step is to be made; and fourth; 
that, amongst all the schemes and plans 
which have, at various times, been pro- 
posed for the reform of social and _politi- 
eal abuses, the system advocated by the 





school or body of men calling themselves 


; Associationists is the most practicable 

and efficient because it is-the most con- 

F formable to the laws of God as manifest- 

i ed in all nature, and particularly in the 
} physical and moral constitution of man : 


‘*1 do pledge myself to exert, with dis- 
cretion and propriety, all the means and 
influence that I possess to help for- 
ward this work of God, this great cause 
of Humanity. So help me God !”’ 


I finally propose that we adopt a motto 


ae 


 — 





Art. 12th. The Union shall in another | 
respect act the part of a parent towards | 


roranee and the deleterious influence of 


be likely to object because they will more | 
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The first might be — Pro- 
therhood in Unityism, or merely Unityism ; 


and a badge. 


| 
and the second a lyre with seven strings, | 


or the seven primitive colors with a white 


| band, 


Such, gentlemen, are the suggestions 


which I wish to venture 


To some persons they may appear unne- 


members; incongruity and want of har- | 


Let it | 
Executive 


by numerous and indubitable signs, the! 


cessary, perhaps even futile; but we know 
with what effect such means have, before 
now, been employed by partial associa- 
tions for warlike and other purposes ; we 
have to operate upon similar materials, 
why not employ similar means of success 
if they are honorable! The above are 
however, mere suggestions for the con- 
sideration, antl approval or rejection of 
those in whose judgment I have much 
more confidence than in mine. 

Your Brother in Unityism and the 
Cause of Humanity. 

Gites M. Martin. 


r. 


the last number of the Harbinger, (July 


S. It is with pleasure that I see by 
1,) that, amongst your numerous corres- 
pondents, some entertain ideas and make 
suggestions very analogous to mine. | 
like the financial scheme of Brother O. 
M. of New York (page 55): the more 
the better. 


Cincinnati, July 18, 1846. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger. 

Betovep Frienps: Arriving here on 
the Lith ultimo, I found our brethren of the 
Associative movement unorganized, but 
preparing to form themselves into an Af- 
filiated Society, as proposed in Mr. Chan- 
ning’s Circular. This excited pleasant 
hopes ; but, being anxious for tnmediate 
work, | inquired whether there was any 
organized body of Reformers in the city 
who dared publicly, to call in question 
the existing order of things; and, learn- 
ing that weekly free meetings were held 
the 


on Sunday afternoons at Kemble 


street Chapel, in the northwest part of 


the city, composed chiefly of Socialists 


or Communitists. 1 resolved to be 
among them; for] had not, during my 
last eight months residence in Columbus, 
met with any one looking for a better 
state of society than is to be found in 
Civilization. [ accordingly, attended sev- 
eral of their meetings, and found them so 
interesting, that this letter must be devot- 
ed to their description. 

The meetings are as free as any unor- 
ganized body can be. 
man, moderator, or president. Any one is 
permitted to speak, who has any thing to 
say, whetherit relates directly, indirectly, 


or not at all, to the matter under diseussion. 


Yet there is decorum observed by all, and | 


frequently a profound and intense interest 
is awakened in the assembly, by the ut- 
terance of sotne powerful truths, in a 
plain and forcible manner. Their object 


at present. | 


There is no chair- | 


eee 


|is to investigate the causes of prevailing 
‘moral and social evils, and to discover 
and apply the proper remedy. Such an 
object as this could attract only the sober- 
minded and thoughtful class of men and 
women; and such require very little re- 
straint or admonition from a presiding 
officer. Their faith in the no-govern- 
‘ment principle leads them to dispense 
with such a functionary, and, from al) 
‘that I could gather, they seem to be per- 
suaded of the possibility of establishing 
a social state in which all external re- 
straint shall be abolished; and this with- 
out the least definite conception of the 
great Law of Attraction, or of the Com- 
bined Social Order, which is its highest 
exponent. ‘This persuasion of theirs, is, 
however, the necessary prelude to an en- 
lightened faith. Even now, in the midst 
of this enthusiastic dream of Liberty 
without Law, or Social Order without 
Science, they tacitly confess the truth, in 
the fact that leading minds are among 
them, watching and giving direction to 
their proceedings. Perhaps a better des- 
cription of these meetings could not be 
given than in a sketch of the characters 
of the leaders ; an outline of these, I 
shall now attempt. 

The three leading minds are Hiram S. 

Gitmore, Jonn O. Wartttes, and J. P. 
Cornett, all of them benevolent and in- 
telligentmen. Mr. Gitmore is the projec- 
tor of a self-sustaining Manual Labor 
School, or Agricultural College, for the 
purpose of educating and preparing char- 
acters suitable to enter upon the new So- 
cial order of Community. He is a man 
of fortune, amply able to live in easy ele- 
gance, if he chose ; yet his every-day em- 
ployment is that of a teacher in a High 
School for colored children, in this city, 
of which he is the founder and the prin- 
cipal. The wealth at his command is 
generously distributed to all benevolent 
enterprises that meet his approval. These 
noble traits of character give to his man- 
ners a mild, serene, and benignant aspect 
which secure for him the respect and es- 
teem of all. He is deeply impressed 
with a sense of the absolute necessity for 
a new social order, but argues that man- 
kind are not yet prepared to enter into it, 
and hence are his reasons for establishing 
the College. 
| Joun O. Warrtes, the well known ad- 
'vocate of freedom fur the slave, is a col- 
league of Mr. Gilmore, a fellow teacher 
in the High School, Editor of the Herald 
of Progression, (semi-monthly,) a warm 
advocate of Communitism, and very near- 
ly, if not quite, a religious enthusiast. 

Mr. Cornet is a practicing lawyer, 

of this city, who has made some remark- 
able discoveries concerning the existence 
of a spiritual world, and the possibility 
of communicating with the inhabitants 
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thereof, by means of Human Magnetism. | many wonderful phenomena of the revo- 


He is decidedly skeptical on all theologi-|lutionary times in which we live? 


Let 


cal systems and creeds, and treats all | us work manfully while it is day. 


‘‘opinions’’ on such subjeets as un- 
worthy of attention, resting himself solely 


| 


on * facets that can be demonstrated.’’ | 
The chief ‘‘ fact,’’ on which he relies, is, | 

. . ‘ . | 
that communication being now open with 


the spiritual world, access may thereby 
be had to the source and fountain of 
Truth itself. He teaches also, that from 
elairvoyants may be learned the means by | 
which such communication may be given | 
to any one who desires it; and, more-| 
over, that, as we can thus converse with 
the inspired authors of the different books 
of Scripture, we can ascertain from them, 
in their own proper persons, precisely 
what they meant to teach, and that thus 
Divine Truth can be established beyond 
the possibility of doubt or cavil, and har- 
mony and universal unity be introduced 
to mankind at large. 

if, with this brief outline of 
three of the most prominent minds, you 
can imagine the effect produced by the 
reaction of their counsels upon the minds 
of from one to two hundred others, 
miscuously assembled as above stated, 


Now, 


pro- 


you may be able to form some conception 
of the character of these meetings, and 
the latitude of their discussions. Consid- 
er, also, that not one of them doubts that 
terrible evils are inherent in the present 
social system, for they are felt by all, and 
most keenly by not a few, and that they are, 
therefore eagerly attentive to any propesi- 
tion that looks towards a remedy—and you 
have a picture of an audience highly sus- 
ceptible of the marvellous and the won- 
derful. Wild and incoherent as are ma- 
ny of the notions to which they give ut- 
terance, they are nevertheless the precur- 
sors of important truths now about to be 
unfolded tothe human mind. To turn 


from them with contempt and disgust, | 


would be unwise and inhuman; for all 
important developments in science have 
been preceded by crudities and absurdi- 
ties, as all history proves. 

Of course, I could not remain a silent 
spectator among such a people, nor 
could I refrain from raising the standard 
of Universal Unity, and pointing to the 
Combined Order of Associated Industry, 
as our social Destiny. What the result 
may be, I know not; but this | know, 
that all who ask in sincerity and truth, 
shall] receive, and that abundantly. 
Truly the earth is ripening for harvest, 
and reaping time is at hand. The peo- 
ple are every where famishing for lack of 
spiritual nourishment—they ask 
bread, and receive stones, Here, then, 
is work for enlightened Agsociationists. 
Who else can answer correctly the weigh- | 
ty questions that are continually arising in | 


| 
have turned her brain. 


Your brother in Unity, 
Joun Wuire. 


Mc ConnetsviLt_e, MorGan Covunry, O, 
July 12th, 1846, 
Editors of the Harbinger, 
Genttemen: Mr Eleazer Smith the 
foreman in my foundry, authorizes me to. 


trance of a small wood, 


147 


‘* Excuse me madam, he is a youth of 
about twenty, who appears fifteen. He 
was my travelling companion, he is my 
sincere and faithful friend. At the en- 
where our kid- 
nappers stopped to breakfast, we took to 
flight; we ran like hares, and had the 
good fortune to reach a travelling carriage 
which contained the noble and handsome 
| Frederick de Trenck, and a formerly not- 








say to the friends of Association, that he | &d conqueror, the count Hoditz of Ros- 


will subscribe and pay, one thousand dol- 
_lars for purchasing a suitable domain, and 
‘for erecting thereon such buildings as) 
wil] render it a desirable residence ; — 





wald.”’ 
‘* The husband of my aunt the margra- 


vine of Culmbach!”’ cried the princess : 


‘* yet another love-match, de Kleist! and, 


provided one hundred others can be found | TOTEOVEF: the only honest and wise thing 


who will each subscribe and pay the| 
same amount. 
make this public. 
Smith's responsibility, and rather than) 
see the enterprise fi 
scribe another thousand dollars. 
Respectfully, 


James L. Gace. 


We are particularly happy ta receive 


You are authorized to | 
I will vouch for Mr. | 


my fat aunt has done in her life. What 

sort of a man is this count Hoditz?”’ 
Consuelo was obliged to make a mi- 

nute portrait of the chatelain of Roswald ; 


ait I think I weal sabe! but before she had finished it, the prin- 
,cess interrupted her to ask a thousand 


| questions about Trenck, about the dress 


the above, as a similar plan has now for | 


some time been in process of elaboration. 
A circular will shortly be addressed to the 
friends sub- 


of the cause upon the 


ject.— Eps. 


MISCELLANY. 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT, 


SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 








Translated for the Harbinger. 
Vill. 


‘*T guess that you are going to speak 
of him,” 
the candles to see the narrator better, and 
resting both her elbows on the table. 

‘As we descended the course of the 
Moldaw, upon the Bavarian frontier, 
Haydn and myself were carried off by 
some recruiters in the service of the king 
your brother, and flattered by the delightful 
anticipation of becoming a fifer and drum- 
mer in the glorious armies of his ma- 
jesty.”’ 

‘** You a drummer? ”’ cried the princess 
“Ah! if de 
Kleist had seen you so, I bet you would 
My brother would 


said the princess, pushing aside 


with a burst of laughter. 


_have taken you for his page, and God 


for | 


knows what ravages you would have 
committed in the hearts of our fine ladies! 
But what is that you say of Haydn? I 
know that name; | have lately received 
some musie by Haydn, as I remember, and 
it is good music. 





* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Franets G. SHaw, in the Clerk’s 


the minds of men, or account for the office of the District Court of Massachusetts, 


He is not the child you. 
| were speaking of '”’ 


/he wore on that day, about the most tri- 
| fing details ; and when Consuelo related 
how Trenck had flown to her defence, how 
he was almost struck by a bullet, how he 
at last put the brigands to flight and deliv- 
ered an unfortunate deserter, whom they 
were carrying bound hand and foot in 
their cabriolet, she was obliged to recom- 
mence, explain the plainest circumstan- 
ces, and recite the most indifferent words. 
The joy and emotion of the princess were 
at their height when she learnt that 
Trenck and Count Hoditz having admit- 
ted the two travellers into their carriage, 
the baron had paid no attention to Con- 


| suelo, that he had not ceased to gaze up- 


on a portrait hidden in his bosom ; to sigh, 
and to talk to the count about a mysteri- 
ous love for an exalted personage, who 
caused the happiness and the despair of 
his life, 

When Consuelo was allowed to pro- 


ceed, she related that count Hoditz hav- 


ing guessed her sex at Passaw, had wish~ 
ed to take too much advantage of the pro- 
tection he had granted her, and that she 
had fled with Haydn to resume her hum- 
ble and adventurous journey, in a boat 
which descended the Danube. 

Then she related in what manner, play- 
ing upon the pipe, while Haydn with his 
violin made the peasants dance in order 
to earn their dinner, she had arrived one 
evening, at a pretty priory, still disguis- 
ed, and passing as the signor Bertoni, a 
wandering musician and singer by pro- 
fession. ‘* The host of that priory,”’ said 
she, “‘ was a passionate lover of music, 
and moreover a man of wit, and of an ex- 
cellent heart. He conceived a great 
friendship for us, especially for me, and 
even wished to adopt me, promising me a 
pretty benefice, if | would only take the 
minor orders. ‘The masculine sex began 


\to tire me; I had no more taste for the 
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‘to me that recently at supper, his majes-| that following my steps like a mysterious 





tonsure than for the drum: but a strange 
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event made me somewhat prolong my 
abode with that amiable host. <A lady 
travelling post, was seized with the pains 
of child-birth at the gate of the priory, 
and was delivered there of a little girl, 
whom she abandoned the next day, and 
whom I persuaded the good canon to 
adopt instead of me. She was called An- 
gela, from the name of her father Anzo- 
Ieto; and madam Corilla, her mother, 
went to Vienna, to solicit an engagement 
at the court theatre. She obtained it, ex- 
cluding me. M. the prince de Kaunitz 


presented her to the Empress Maria The- 


resa as a respectable widow ; I was reject- | 


ed, because accused and vehemently sus- 
pected of being in love with Joseph Hay- 
dn, who was receiving lessons from Por- 
pora, and who lived in the same house 
with us.”’ 

Consuelo related her interview with the 
great empress. ‘The princess was very 
curious to hear respecting that extraordi- 
nary woman, in whose virtue they did not 
wish to believe at Berlin, and whose Jov- 
ers prince de Kaunitz, docter Von Swie- 
ten, and the poet Metastasio were report- 
ed to be. 

Finally, Consuclo mentioned her recon- 
eiliation with Corilla by means of Ange- 
ja, and her début in the first parts at the 
imperial theatre, thanks to 2 remorse of 
conscience and a generous impulse on the 
partof that singular girl. Thenshe spoke 
of the relations of noble and sweet friend- 
ship which she had with the baron de 
Trenck, at 
and related minutely that on receiving the 


the Venetian embassador's, 
farewell of that amiable young man, she 
had agreed with him on a means of mn- 
tual understanding, in case the 


=? 


persecu- 
tion of the king of Prussia should render 
it necessary. She spoke of the roll of 
music, the sheets of which were to serve 
for envelope and signature to the letters 
he was to transmit to her, in case of need, 
for the object of his love, and she ex- 
plained how she had been recently en- 
lightened by means of one of those sheets 
respecting the importance of the cabal- 
istic writing she had given to the prin- 
cess. 

It will be understood that these explan- 
ations consumed more time than the rest 
of her story. At last the Porporina hav- 
ing spoken of her departure from Vien- 
na with Porpora, and of her meeting with 
the King of Prussia in the dress of a sim- 
ple officer and under the name of the bar- 
on de Kreutz, at the wonderful chateau 
of Roswald in Moravia, she was obliged 
to mention the important service she had 
rendered to the monarch without know- 
ing him. 

‘* That is what I am curious to hear,” 


‘* M. de Poel- 
nitz, who babbles willingly, has confided 


said madam de Kleist. 


ty declared to his guests that his friend- 
ship for the beautiful Porporina proceed- 
ed from a much more serious cause than 
a simple faney.”’ 

** Still I did a very simple thing,’’ re- 


plied madam Rudolstadt, ‘* 1 made use of 


the ascendancy I had over an unhappy 
fanatic to prevent his assassinating the 
king. Karl, that poor Bohemian giant 


whom the baron de Trenck rescued from 


the hands of the recruiters at the same! 
tion, I pledged to him my faith and could 


time with myself, had entered the service 
Iloditz. He 
king; he wished to avenge upon him the 
death of his wife and child, who had been 
killed by the misery and grief occasioned 


of count recognized the 


by his being carried away a second time. 
Fortunately this man had not forgotten 
that I also had contributed to his safety, 
and given some assistance to his wife. 
Ile allowed himself to be convinced, and 
The 


king, concealed in a neighboring cham- 


the gun to be taken from his hands. 


ber, heard all, as he afterward told me, 
and for fear lest his intended assassin 
should have a return of his fery, took, on 


his departure, a different road from that 


in which Karl proposed to lie in wait for | 


The king travelled on horseback, 
M. de 
therefore very probable that a 


him. 
Buddenbrock ; it is 
skilful 


Karl, whom I had that 


alone with 
marksman like 
morning seen hit a pigeon on a mast three 
times, in the féte 
given us, would not have missed his aim.’’ 

** God knows,.”” said the princess with 
a thoughtful air, ** what changes that 
misfortune would have occasioned in Eu- 
ropean polities and the lot of individuals! 
Now, my dear Rudolstadt, I think I am 
well acquainted with the remainder of 
your history up to the death of count Al- 


bert. At Prague, you met his uncle the 


baron, who carried you to Giant’s castle, | 
required secrecy on the part of Supper- 


where you saw him die of consumption, 
after having married you at the moment 
he breathed his last sigh. So you could 


not decide upon loving him?’”’ 


‘* Alas! madam, I loved him too late, 


and have been very cruelly punished for 
my hesitation and my love for the stage. 
Compelled by my master Porpora to make 
my debut at Vienna, deceived by him re- 
specting the feelings of Albert, whose 
last letters he had suppressed, and whom 
I thought cured of his fatal love, I al- 
lowed myself to be carried away by the 
fascination of my art, and while waiting 
for my engagement at Berlin, had at last 
played at Vienna with a kind of intoxica- 
tion.”’ 

** And with glory!’ 
‘we know that.”’ 

‘* A miserable and fatal glory,’’ resum- 
ed Consuelo. ‘*‘ What your highness does 


’ said the princess, 


not know, is, that Albert had secretly | 
come to Vienna, that he had seen me play ; 


which count Hoditz had | 


poor as before, Zingarella as ever — 


shadow, he had heard me confess to Jo- 
seph Haydn, in the wing, that I could not 
renounce my art without a horrible re- 
gret. Still loved Albert! I swear be- 
fore God that 1 had discovered by my 
feelings it was still more impossible to re- 
nounce him than my vocation, and I had 
written to tell him so; but Porpora, who 
considered this love as nonsense and folly, 
had discovered and burned my letter. I 
found Albert dying of a rapid consump- 


not restore him to life. I saw him upon 
his bed of state, madam, dressed like a 
lord of olden time, beautiful in the arms 
of death, with a brow as serene as that 
of the angel of forgiveness, but I could 
not accompany him to his last abode. J 
left him surrounded by lighted tapers ix 
the chapel of Giant's castle under the 
guard of Zdenko, that poor crazed proph- 
et, who extended his hand to me smiling, 
and rejoicing at the quiet sleep of his 
friend. He, at least, more pious, more 
faithful than I, deposited him in the tomb 
of his fathers, without understanding that 
he would not again rise from that bed of 
rest! And I departed, dragged away by 
Porpora, a devoted and savage friend, a 
paternal but inflexible heart, who cried in 
my ears even over the corpse of my hus- 
‘You appear next Saturday in 
the Virfuosi ridicol.’”’ 

‘‘ Strange vicissitude, in fact, of an 
artist's life!” said the princess, wiping 
away a tear, for the Porporina sobbed as 
she finished her history ; ‘* but you do not 
tell me, dear Consuelo, the most beauti- 
ful trait of your life, and it was that of 
which Supperville informed me with ad- 
In order not to afflict the old 
canoness, and not to depart from your ro- 
mantic disinterestedness, you renounced 
your titles, your dower, your name; you 


band: 


miration. 


ville and Porpora, the only witnesses of 
that hurried marriage, and you came here 
9 

‘** And artist forever! *’ replied Consue- 
lo; * that is to say, independent, virgin, 
and dead to all feeling of love, such in 
fine as Porpora incessantly represented 
to me the ideal type of the priestess of 
the muses. He has carried the day, my 
terrible master! And I have now reach- 
ed the point he desired, but I do not believe 
I am more happy, or of more avail. Since 
I love no longer and feel myself no longer 
capable of love, I feel no more the fire of 
inspiration nor the emotions of the stage. 


This freezing climate and this court at- 


mosphere cast me into a gloomy dejec- 
tion. The absence of Porpora, the kind 
of abandonment in which I am left, and 
the wishes of the king, which prolong my 
engagement against my will —I can con- 
fess it to you, can | not, madam!—~ 














“* T ought to have guessed it! 
child, people think you proud of the kind 
of deference with which the king honors 
you; but you are his prisoner and his 
slave, as I am, as are his whole family, 
his favorites, his soldiers, his pages, his 
litle dogs. 


O magic of royalty, glory of 


Poor | 


great princes! how mean you are in the | 


eyes of those whose lives are exhausted 
in furnishing you with rays of light! But, 
dear Consuelo, you have still many things 
to tell me, and they are not those which 
least interest me. I expect from your 
sincerity that you will tell me positively 
on what terms you are with my brother, 
and I will incite you to it by my own 
frankness. Believing you his mistress, 
and flattering myself that you could obtain 
from him a pardon for Trenck, I sought 
you in order to place our cause in your 
hands. Now that, thanks to heaven, we 
have no need of you for that purpose, and 
that I am happy to love you for your 
own sake, I believe that you can tell me 
every thing without compromising your- 
self, the more that my brother's affairs du 
not seem very far advanced with you.” 

‘‘ The manner in which you express 
yourself on that point, makes me shudder, 
madam,”’ 
pale. ‘‘It is only a week since I have 
heard whispered about me in a- serious 
manner this pretended inclination of the 
king our master for his sad, trembling sub- 
ject. Until then I had never imagined 
anything possible between him and me 
but a cheerful conversation, benevolent on 
his part, respectful on my own. He has 
professed to me some friendship and a too 
great gratitude for my so natural conduct 
at Roswald. But from that to love there 
is an abyss, and I really hope he has not 
passed it even in thought.’’ 

‘**] believe the contrary. Heis rough, 
teazing, familiar with you, he speaks to 
you as to a little boy, he passes his hand 
over your head as over his greyhounds ; 
he affects before his friends, for some 
days past, to be less in love with you than 
with any one else. All this proves that 
he is in the way te become so. | know 
him well ; I warn you that in a short 
time you will be compelled to decide. 
What part will you choose? If you re- 
sist him, you are Jost; if you yield you 
are none the less so. What will you do, 
in case that happens! ”’ 

‘‘ Neither one nor the other; mad- 
am; I will do as do his recruits, I will 
desert.’’ 

‘**'That is not easy, and I do not wish 
it, for I feel strangely attached to you, 
and I believe [ should put the recruiters 
once more upon your tracks, rather than 
see you depart. Come, we will find a 
means. ‘The case is serious and requires 
reflection. Tell me all that happened af- 
ter the death of count Albert.”’ 


replied Consuelo, becoming 
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‘* Some strange and inexplicable events 
in the midst of a sad and monotonous ex- 
istence. I will relate them as they oc- 
curred and perhaps your highness will as- 
sist me to understand them.”’ 

** T will try, on condition that you will 
call me Amelia as you did just now. It 
is not midnight, andI do not wish to be a 
highness until broad daylight to-mor- 
row.”’ 

The Porporina resumed her narrative 
in these terms: ‘‘ I have already told 
madam de Kleist, when she did me the 
honor to visit me for the first time, that I 


was separated from Porpora at the Prus-| 
sian frontier, on arriving from Bohemia. 


I know not even at this day, if my mas- 


ter’s passport was irregular, or if the | 


king had anticipated our arrival by one of 
those orders, the rapidity of which seems 
marvellous, to forbid to Porpora an en- 
This thought, 
perhaps culpable, struck me at once ; for 
I remembered the rough levity and the 


trance to his kingdom. 


grumbling sincerity with which Porpora 
defended the honor of Trenck and blam- 


|ed the severity of the king, when at sup- 


per with count Heditz, in Moravia, the 
king, passing as baron de Kreutz, him- 
self informed us of the pretended treache- 
ry of Trenck, and his confinement at 
Glatz —”’ 


** Indeed,’’ cried the princess, ‘* was it | 


about Trenck that master Porpora dis- 
pleased the king !”’ 

‘“‘The king has never spoken to me 
about it, madam, and I feared to recall it 
to him. But it is certain, that, spite of 
my prayers, and his majesty’s promises, 
Porpora has never been recalled.”’ 

‘* IIe never will be,”’ returned Amelia, 
‘* for the king forgets nothing, and never 
forgives frankness when it wounds his 


The North 


hates and persecutes whomsoever doubts 


self-love. Solomon of the 
the infallibility of his judgments; espe- 
cially when they are only a gross inven- 
tion, an odious pretext to rid himself of 
anenemy. So you may put on mourn- 
ing my child; you will never see Porpo- 
ra at Berlin.”’ 

‘‘In spite of the sorrow I experience 
at his absence, I no longer wish to see 
him here, madam; and shall make no 
attempts to procure his pardon from the 
I have this received a 


king. morning 


‘letter from my master, informing me of 


the reception of an opera of his at the 
imperial After a 
thousand difficulties he has at last attained 


theatre of Vienna. 


his object, and the piece will be put in| 
| study. 
henceforth of joining him than of bring-| 
ing him here; but I fear to be no more, 


1 shall therefore rather think 


free to depart than I was free not to 
come.”’ 

‘* What do you mean? ”’ 

‘© At the frontier, when I saw my mas- 
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ter compelled to enter a carriage and to 
retrace his steps, I wished to accompany 
him and to give up my engagement at 


‘Berlin. I was so indignant at the brutal- 
| ity and appatent bad faith of such a re- 
ception, that I would have paid the for- 
feit by working in the sweat of my brow, 
rather than penetrate any further into a 
country so despotically governed. But 
at the first evidence of my intention I 
_was ordered by the police officer to enter 
another post-chaise which was brought 
and got ready in a twinkling ; ard as I 
,saw myself surrounded by soldiers quite 
determined to compel me to it, I enr 
braced my master with tears, and allowed 
myself to be conducted to Berlin, where 
I arrived at midnight, overpowered with 
fatigue and sorrow. I was deposited 
/quite near the palace, not far from the 
“opera, in a pretty house belonging to the 
king, and so arranged that I was lodged 
there absolutely alone. 1 found domes- 
tics at my orders and a supper prepared. 
I have learned that M. de Poelnitz had 
been commanded to have all ready for my 
arrival. I was hardly installed, when a 
message was sent me from the baron de 
Kreutz to know if I were visible. I has- 
tened to receive him, impatient to com- 
plain to him of the reception given te 
Porpora and to ask of him a reparation. 
I therefore pretended not to know that 
the baron de Kreutz was Frederick II. 
I might be supposed ignorant of it. The 
deserter Karl wher cenfessing to me his 
project of assassinating him as a high 
Prussian officer, had not mentioned his 
name, and | had only learned it from the 
mouth of count Hoditz, after the king 
had left Roswald. He entered with a 
smiling and affable air which | had not 
seen in him under his incognito. With 
his false name, in a foreign country, he 
was a little awkward. At Berlin, he 
seemed to me to have recovered all the 
majesty of his part, that is to say, the 
protecting bounty and generous sweet- 
ness with which he knows so well on 
occasion to adorn his absolute power. 
He came towards me with his hand ex- 
tended, and asked me if I remembered 
having seen him anywhere. ‘ Yes, sir 
baron,’ I replied, ‘ and I remember that 
you offered and promised me your good 
services at Berlin, in case I should have 
need of them.’ Then | related to him 
with earnestness what had happened to 
me at the frontier, and asked him if I 
could not demand of the king a repara- 
tion for this insult given to an illustrious 
| master and this constraint exercised upon 
myself. 

‘** A reparation!’ replied the king, 
smiling maliciously, ‘ nothing more.— 
| Would M. de Porpora wish to call the 
| king of Prussia into the lists! and would 
_ mademoiselle Porporina require perhaps 
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that he should bend his knee before|there is nothing that is not very honora- | longer hate him personally ; but I already 
her?’ ble for us both in my haste to thank you,|again saw in him that absolute master, 

‘‘ This raillery increased my vexation. | it might occasion a very false idea of the | that natural enemy of simple hearts who 
‘Your majesty may add irony to what 1} free and friendly relations I wish to main: | do not understand the necessity of inhu- 
have already suffered,’ replied I; ‘ but I ‘tain with you. You would be thought; man laws, and who cannot penetrate the 
should much prefer having to bless than| desirous of what, in court phrase, is | arcana of empires.” 





to fear you.’ called the favor of the master. You 

‘The king shook my arm rather rough-| would be an object of mistrust to some, PATIENCE. 
ly: ‘Ah! you play a canning game,’ ‘of jealousy to others. The smallest in- yrom THE DESLIS Watson. 
said he, fixing his penetrating eyes upon | convenience would be the drawing about! p, patient, O be patient! put your ear agtiast 
mine: ‘I thought you simplé and fuil of | you a crowd of petitioners who would deo cixth: 
candor, and now I see that you knew me| wish to make you the ehannel of their! Listen there how noiselessly the germ of the 
perfectly well at Roswald.’ | stupid requests ; and as you would, with- seed has birth ; 


““* No, sire,’ I replied, ‘I did not out doubt, have the good sense not to| How noiselessly and gently it upheaves its little 
, ad | wis : would be oe 
know you, and weed to Heaven I had wish to play that part, you O | in ie lahiilsathi eilind idl int 
never known you! oor subjected to their pertinacity or their z hss stands wp tn the day! 
**¢] cannot say the same,’ replied he | enmity,’ ’ OF 
with gentleness; ‘for without you I} ‘*I promise your majesty’ replied I, Be patient, . ta pationt! the germs of mighty 
should probably have remained in some | to act as you now command me.’ 





Must have their silent undergrowth, must un- 


. i : . ‘ . | : 9 
ditch of Rosw ald park. Success in el *** 7 do not command you, Consuelo, der-ground be wrought ; 
tle is no #gis against the ball of an assas- | returned he ; ‘ but I trust in your wisdom | But as sure as ever there ’s a Power that makes 
am ' : 
sin, and I shall never forget that if the | and uprightness. I saw in you, at the the grass appear, 


destiny of Prussia is still in my hands, it) first glance, a beautiful soul and a just | Our land shall be green with Liberty, the blade- 

is to a good little soul, an enemy of all ‘mind ; and it is beeause | wished to make time shall be hese, 

cowardly plots, that I owe it. So, my/of you the fine pearl of my department | Be patient, O be patient! go and watch the 

dear Porpurina, your ill-humor will not | of the beaux-arts, that I sent, from the wheat - grow ! 

make me ungrateful. Be calm, I be-| depths of Silesia, the order to provide So imperceptibly, that ye can mark nor change, 

seech you, and tell me exactly what you | you with a carriage at my expense to tea a prey ake 0 th 

complain of, for hitherto I do not under-| bring you from the frontier, as soon as ™ "ifolen en are 

stand much abvut it.’ you presented yourself. It is not my} And then, again, day after day, till the ripened 
‘* Whether the king only pretended to! fault if it was made a sort of travel- field is brown. 

know nothing of the matter, or whether | ling prison, and if you were separated 

in fact his police officers had thought) from your protector. While waiting for 

they discovered some defect of form in| his restoration to you, I wish to replace 

my master’s papers, he listened to my, him, if you consider me worthy of the ed with the sunny sheen: 

recital with much attention, and then said same confidence and the same attachment | Be ripening! be ripening! mature your silent 

to me with the calm air of a judge who | that you feel for him.’ a eee ' 

does not wish to decide too hastily: ‘I| ‘1 confess, my dear Amelia, that I was ao — broad land io tongues with Gye 
; : : ; ; . on Freedom’s harvest day. 

will examine into this and give you a | deeply touched by this paternal language 

good account of it; I should be much | and this delicate friendship. There was ere 

surprised if my people had, without reason perhaps mingled with it a little pride; AN UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENT 

sought a quarrel with any traveller en! and the tears came into my eyes, when OF FOURIER. 

ordre. ‘There must be some misun- | the king extended his hand on leaving} Translated from La Democratie Pacifique. 

derstanding. I shall know, be assured,|me. I had almost kissed it, as was | Hach repast of the day has a special 

and if any one has exceeded his orders, doubtless my duty; but since I am in a\ character, a tone which prevails generally 

he shall be punished.’ train to confess, I must say that at the {at the three classes of tables. I will 
‘** Sire, itis not that which Task. I! moment of doing so, I felt seized idslanaioe myself to the description of the 

ask of you Porpora’s recall.’ ‘terror and as if paralized by the chill of | Antenne, or first repast, which takes 


*** And I promise it to you,’ replied mistrust. It seemed to me that the nae in the morning before leaving the 





| Be patient, O be patient! though yet our hopes 
are green, 
The harvest fields of Freedom shall be crown- 











he. ‘ Now, lay aside that gloomy look, | cajoled me and flattered my self-love, in | palace. 
aud tell me how you discovered the secret order to prevent my mentioning that} The Antienne cannot be made perfectly 
uf my incognito.’ scene at Roswald, which might produce | regular ;— a beautiful disorder will dis- 


‘*Then I conversed freely with the | in some minds, an impression contrary to|tinguish it. As the hour of rising will 
king, and I found him so good, so ami-|his policy. It seemed to me that he | differ with different persons, the Antienne 
able, so bewitching in his words, that 1) feared to be ridiculed for having been | will be divided into three acts ; — there 
forgot all the prejudices I had against} good and grateful towards me. And| will be the first Antienne for those groups 
him and only admired his wit at once | then suddenly, in less than a second, I| which commence their labors very early 
judicious and brilliant, his benevolently | remembered that terrible military regime |in the morning; the grand Antienne for 
easy manners, which | had not found in} of Prussia, of which baron Trenck had | the mass of the groups, who will appear 
Maria Theresa; in fine, the delicacy of| minutely informed me; the ferocity ofan hour later, and the post-Antienne for 
his sentiments upon all matters on which | the recruiters, the misfortunes of Karl, | those who rise last. The tables will be 
he touched in conversation. ‘ Listen to | the captivity of that noble Trenck, which| renewed at each of the three acts; in 
me,’ said he as he took his hat to go | I attributed to the deliverance of the poor| general, every repast will have more or 
away, ‘I have a piece of friendly advice | deserter: the cries of a soldier whom I} less this division into three acts. 
to give you on your first arrival; it is, not | had that morning seen beaten, as1 passed| The grand, central Antienne which 
to speak to any one of the service through a village ; and all that despotic | takes place at about five in the morning, 
you rendered me, nor of the visit I) system which makes the strength and the|is very gay and very attractive in every 
have paid you this evening. Although | glory of the great Frederick. I could no| respect. The travellers of distinction 
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who have passed the night at the out-post | 
will usually be presented at the central | 


Antienne. The bulletins of news which 
have arrived during the night will be 
published ; 
the spectacles prepared by neighboring 
Phalanxes, the movements of caravaus 
approaching the region and the move- 
ments of industrial armies. Finally there 
will be there the reports which have 
arrived daring the night, whether of the 


there will be annuunced also 


Congress of Unity sitting on the Bospho- | 
rus, or the inferior Congresses of the in gebeside 


Amazon, the Chesapeake, &c. 
The Axtienne is also a second Ex- | 
change : 


stance, when any of the arrangements of 


the previous evening are affected by the 


news of the night or by other incidents 


it affords the opportunity of rec-| 
tifying previous negotiations, as for in- | 


subsequent to the holding of the Ex-| 


change. Atthe Antienne in such cases, 
sudden measures are agreed upon. 

The combination of these agreeable 
incidents renders the Antienne a very ir- 
regular repast, a merry confusion, which 
alone would serve to call up at five in the 
morning those most inclined to late rising 
even if they were not moved by the desire 
of assisting at the sessions of the groups 
which commence at the of the 
Antienne and even Thus after 
the central 
the Phalanx are remaining io bed. 

In fine weather, the central Antfienn 


close 
before. 
Antienne hardly an eighth of 


|and then the high-priest gives the signal 
e for the hymn. 


closes with the minor parade of the morn- | 


ing. Here is a description of it. 
pose it takes place at five o'clock. 
At a quarter before five a chime of 
bells call the parade 
and the hymn of the dawn. In the 
course of five minutes every preparation 
for goiug down is made in the halls of 
the Antienne ; 
meats of the musicians, the decorations 
of the priests and the officers of the pa- 
rade are found under the porches. When 
five is struck, the Athlete, Conrad, 
fourteen, the major on duty, gives the 
command to ferm the 1 have 
before said that the officers of the minor 
parade are chosen from the choir of 
Athletes; thus the aids of 
like him thirteen or fourteen years old ; 


sounds the for 


on descending, 


aged 


groups. 


Conrad are 


I sup-| 


the instru- | 


the Athletes, Antenor and Amphion for, 


the groups ef men, and Clorinda and 
Galatea for the groups of women. 


Amphion and Galatea go on one side 


to form the bands of music ; 
Clorinda to arrange the procession. 
is formed in the following manner. 

I suppose there are in all four hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, who 


Antenor and | 
This | 


make up twenty groups ready to go to. 


different parts of the domain. 
ty standard bearers take their places in 
line at regular distances facing the peri- 


The twen- | 


style with their banners before them. | 
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The musicians are formed in vocal | 
and instrumental divisions, with a priest | 
or priestess at the head of each group. 
Before the priest or priestess there is a 
burning censer, with a child of the same 
sex, Carrying perfumes, and there is a 
hieophant or high-priest between the col- 
umns of the two sexes. 





The drums and 


, trumpets are stationed on the two sides of 


the peristyle ; the animals and carriages 
are drawn up on the sides of the court. 

In the centre is the major Conrad, hav- | 
im his aids, and before him | 
fa qhildren of the choir of Neophytes, 
who carry signal flags to transmit the 
orders to the telegraph, which repeats 
them to the domes of the chateaux, to 
the groups already abroad on the domain, 
and to the palaces of the neighboring 
Phalanxes. 

When all is ready, a roll of the drum 
orders silence and the major announces 
to God. Then the drums, 
the instruments are 
the chimes from every dome sound 


the salute 
trumpets, and all 
heard ; 
also, perfumes fill the air, the waving of 
the banners is repeated from the spires 
of the palace and of the chateaux; the 
groups which have already gone forth 
unite in the ceremony, travellers alight, 
and caravans before quitting their stations 
join in the salute. 

The salute lasts but a few moments, 


The priests and priest- | 
esses at the head of the vocal and instru- | 
mental parties chant the prelude and then 
the hymn is sung in chorus by all the 


~ 


groups. 

After the hymn is finished the little 
Khan orders the rol] to be beaten to the 
banners, the musicians break their ranks, | 
lay aside their instruments, and go each 
to take his place under the ensign of his 
industrial group. The procession defiles 
in free order and not in regular masses, | 
for being formed of persons of different 
ages from young to old age, it would not 
be easy for them to march in line with a_ 
regular step as is done at the grand pa-, 
in an 
each group takes its 


rade. ‘They arrange themselves 
artificial disorder ; 


carriages and leading them forward, they 


\defile before the grand peristyle where 


are placed certain dignitaries, a paladin 
of the sovereign bearing his escutcheon 
if it is the minor parade, and if it is the 
grand parade a paladin of the emperor of | 
unity bearing the cycloidal crescent. 
Each group on its passage receives a | 
The | 
groups of agriculture and masonry which | 
are first, are saluted with the grand fleur- | 


salute proportioned to its rank. 


ish, equivalent to the drum-beat in the 
fields. ‘Thence each goes to its place of | 
labor. 

The hymn to God traverses the globe. 
on of the’ 


in different ways; the day 


‘ed or 
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| equinox there i is a grand parade at day- 











‘dawn, and the spherical hierachy presents 
to the rising sun a chain of phalanxes of 


two or three thousand leagues, whose 
hymns, for twenty-four hours follow each 
other around the globe in every longitude 
that receives the light. At the two sol- 


_stices, the hymns are chanted at the same 


time over the whole globe by the entire 
human race, at the instant corresponding 
to noon at Constantinople. 


For the Harbinger. 


LETTER ON EDUCATION —NO. IL 
My Dear Frienp, — 

In previous letters ] have sketched, in 
a very superficial manner, the advantages 
which an Association can offer, even in 
its earliest stages, for the education of 
young persons. ‘The most important part 
of the subject, the religious education of 
the young, has been omitted entirely. It 
is the most difficult and delicate point to 
decide upon, and Association thus far has 
thrown but litte light upon it. 

Yet we feel the need of clear convice 
tions upon the subject more even than 
does civilization, since the latter has its 


system of furms and observances in which 


the young are drilled, till they have the 
address to escape or the docility to accept 
them ; but in Association no form is wil- 
lingly accepted, that has not been renew- 
recreated by the renewed life 
breathed into the seatimeats which the 
form is meant to clothe. Many who were 


| first engaged in the Associative move- 
| ment, 


were persons of religious natures 
who so deeply felt the heartlessness and 
coldness of sectarian worship, and the ia- 
adequacy of the mere preaching of the 
word to cause a renewal of life, that by 
the sincerest action of the religious senti- 
meut within them, they rejected, if they 
did not assail, the Church, the Clergy, 
the Word, and the Sabbath, as they now 


| exist and are understood. 


But the religious sentiment has infinite 
life: in the new relations of persons ia 
Association this life expands and becomes 
vigorous. It cannot be trained by exter- 
nal pressure, but if left to its unimpeded 
natural action, it sooner or later demands 
worship, it demands the sacred rest 
and retirement of a holy day, a spiri- 
tual guide aud teacher, and the word 
from God to meet and support with its 
authority and sanctity the movement of 


} 2 : . 
‘the spirit within. 


None more than those who have been 
through such an experience, can appre- 
ciate the delicacy and difficulty of appeal- 
ing by any external arrangement or direct 


teaching to the religious sentiment in the 


soul. ‘The more religious their own na- 
| ture, the deeper and more ardent their 
‘attachment to the new-found forms that 
give it expression, the more reluctant will 
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they be to incline others to use them pre-|I must answer, nowhere but in the imagi- | single exception of the “* Beethoven Col- 


we es S 


maturely, or to hurry them out of a scep- | 


ticism which is often the necessary pause 
of the soul, its chrysalis state, the nearest 
state to the highest. 

Now children, though not conscious 
sceptics, are not naturally religious. 
Some I have known, in the course of a 
long experience, perhaps | can more truly 
say only one or two, who turned to the 
Divine love as the flower turns to the 
sun, and thirsted for it and drank it in as 
the flower drinks the dew. Rare beings, 
who never left the angels, but to come on 
messages of Jove to us, to tell us of their 
home : for them this life had not enough 
of fragrance, joy and peace, and they 
went away when they had finished their 
errand of merey. We could teach them 
nothing. The utterance of our dear- 
bought, stern and colder wisdom, of our 
half knowledge would only have imperti- 
nently interrupted the whispered teach- 
ings of the angels who gently led them 
through the rough paths of their short 
pilgrimage. But these are the excep- 
tions. Children generally, are lost in the 
intense action of the senses, which seem 
at first to be intended as their sole teach- 
ers: in their exercise, under favorable 
circumstances, the love of beauty is called 
out and a perception of external har:no- 
ny, at the same time that much positive 
knowledge is gained of the material 
world. They are too busy when healthy, 
even to be affectionate: as they rush 
along in the plenitude of new-found life, 
they will sometimes take our over-flowing 
love, but rarely stop to reciprocate it: 
they are rich and can do without it; and 
as fora higher love than ours, how can 
hearts that have not yet learned to feel 
the incompleteness of earthly joys un- 
linked to those of Heaven, know the need 
of that? In every lovely external crea- 
tion and in every childish joy God pre- 
sents himself unseen to them; and is not 
what we term religious education, the 
tearing away of the veil which conceals 
the divine presence, before the Father is 
ready to reveal himself? He also pre 


sents himself unseen in the sentiment of 


justice, so early awakened in the childish 
breast. In thonghtlessness and bustle 
these young beings often do injustice, but 
they never suffer it to be done unreproved. 
To what do these apparently desultory 
remarks lead us? Clearly to this; that 


} 
} 
v 


¥, corservatively, 


we must meet this intense external life 
| 


religiously, guard 
Jink it to those tvpes of the religious sen- 
tunent which man in his more expanded 
state has been inspired to adopt, but 
leave the little spark of divine life, which 
our Father is feeding hour by hour from 
secret sources which we know not of. 
unfanned by our rough breath. If you 


ask where are these symbols to be found, 


nation of the longing worshipper, who 


while he is gazing on the New Jerusa- | 
lem, surely to come — catches a glimpse 
of a temple more sublime, an altar more | 
pure, a ritual more gorgeous, than earth 
painfully. It has already been in use 


has ever dreamed of. 
Meanwhile, what is to be done with 


the child? Cultivate and refine his taste | 
novelty, when the article is good. 


for beauty, till he can find no adequate 


‘expression of it, but in just such visions 


as the New Jerusalem reveals. Quicken 


his sense of justice, till his apgings*for 


its perfect fulfilment can find rest and 
content only at the throne of Him who is 
perfectly just. Love him till you have 
called out the affections of his nature so 
strongly that even your love is a poor and 


simple rite, any living spoken word, any 
holy guide, sacred enough to meet our 
souls in their best state, let him share 
their holy influence. 

I have here given you, in truthfulness, 
iny friend, the results of the experience 
of a few years’ life — not in Association, 
for there is none, but in one of the few 
spots where a rude attempt has_ been 
made at a combined effort for a new 
social order. Perhaps I have erred in 
using the word Associafion at all, since in 
its true sense that word includes all that 
Humanity, in its highest state of perfee- 
tion on earth can give, and | would not 
by lightly availing myself of its use, cor- 
rupt it from its higher sense. Believing 
the few first steps in a right direction to 
be great gain for those who have been 
bruised by the roughnesses of the every 
day paths of civilized life, I cherish the 
hope that you, with your children, will 
soon join our little band, assuring you 
that for one devoted to the cause of Uni- 
versal Unity, a day even in these outer 


courts is worth a thousand. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Cantus Ecclesia, or the Sacred Chorister : 
bring a collection of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes, Chants, Sentences and Anthems : 
comprising @ selection of the best stand- 
ard compositions, and a large number 
from the works of Haydn, Handel, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Sarti, Sabbatini, Nau- 
mann, Graun, Rossini, Donizetti, &c. 
together with many original composi- 
tions by Amerwan Authors; and a Sys- 
tem of Instruction in Vocal Music, by 
L. Meicnen, Esq., written expressly 
for this work. By W. H. W. Dariey 
and J. C. B. Sranppeivce. Third 
Fiition. Philadelphia: Thomas Cow- 
perthwait and Co, 1845. 


We regard this as 4 very superior col- 
lection of church music. Indeed, it may 
safely be asserted that compositions of so 
much character as the majority of these 
show, have never before crept into an 


American Psalm Book, if we make the. 


' themselves. 


lection *’ published in New York. And 
the Cantus Ecclesia has the advantage 
over that, for practical uses, from the faet 
that its arrangements are more simple 
and do not task the ordinary voice so 


sufficiently long to test its excellence; 
and age is a greater recommendation than 


The first part consists of Psalm and 
Hymn tunes, to the number of about two 
hundred and fifty. These are well selec- 
ted : the fact that we are enabled to make 


the following classification of them, proves 


it. 
1. There is a goodly number of the 
best of the old familiar tunes, such as 


| 
faint and unworthy return for the yearn-| Old Hundred, Nuremburg, Surry, Swan- 


. ~ ° “2 | 
ings of his heart. And if there be any 


wick, Wareham, Seasons, Hamburg, &c. 
No collection can be complete in itself, 
supplying what all seek, who have any 
associations of their childhood’s sabbath 
mingling with the new emotions of a 
steadily improving musical taste, if it 
omit the best, and best remembered, of 
these tunes. They are too far engrained 
into sach musical organization as Ameri- 
cans may be said to have, to be entirely 
laid upon the shelf; and that they are really 
good is proved by their universality. The 
present collection seems to have retained 
of this class only such as show intrinsic 
excellence, and not to have cherished any 
Pusey-istic partiality for the vulgar, cant- 
ing sort of strains which always formed 
too great a partof New England Psalm- 
ody. 

2. Upon this good homely basis are su- 
perinduced copious draughts from the true 
well-heads of song, from the classic com- 
posers of Europe. Handel, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, furnish some half a dozen 
pieces each. Naumann, Graun, Pleyel, 
Hummel, Winter, also appear; Giardini, 
Donizetti, &ec, of the Italians. These 
compositions evidently give the tone to 
the collection; the influence of their 
style is visible both in the selections of old 
psalmody, and in the original compvsi- 
tions and arrangements of the whole. 
This is as it should be ; there is more re- 
ligion in the instrumental Quartettes and 
Sonatas from which these elassic Psalm 
tunes are derived, than the so called Sa- 
cred music of any but the Catholic church 


‘has ever manifested. Let us draw the 


music of our worship from the deepest 
fountains, from those who poured out 
their inmost lives in music, and who did 
not deal with it as a ceremony or as an 
amusement merely. 

3. The original compositions are not 
too many, and not too unworthy of the 
high company in which they present 
They display, if not an 
equal mastery, at least a reverent congeni- 
ality, a real disposition to resemble the 
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nobler friends with whom they stand.|testantism should exclude the real vital| completes the reforms which the philan- 


That is, there is a certain classic leaning) piety of the Catholic worship, the natu-| 


to be perceived in them. Among the 
best we notice the compositions of the 
jate lamented Mr. Carr. The editors 
do not intrude themselves so much as 
modern editors of Psalmody are prone to 
do; and what they do contribute is cer- 
tainly creditable. We notice one name 
recurring oftener perhaps than any other, 
that of C. Hommann. Whether he is to 
be classed among the “ vriginal compos- 
ers,”’ the book gives no external evidence. 
But judging from the internal evidence, 
from the depth, originality and true artist 
style of his contributions, he should be a 
standard classic author, a true German 
among Germans. They are decidedly 
among the most interesting and expres- 
sive pieces in the book. 

Here are the various elements of a 
Psalm book for all tastes, yet with one 
pervading tone, of a Psalm book suited to 
the times, and bidding fair to last, ming- 
led in very just proportions. We will 
only add that the whole is arranged so as 
to be easi/y read: the accompaniment for 
Organ or Piano is written out in full, in- 
stead of merely a figured the 
poetry, though not remarkable as poetry, 
it must be confessed, is not crowdedly 
printed for the sake of giving a number 
of verses to each tune ; and generally, the 
style in which the work is got up is gen- 
erous, beautiful and clear. 


Bass ; 


Part II. consists of Chants, Anthems, | 


Sentences, &c. Here comes the distin- 
guishing feature of the book, and what 
gives it a higher value than a homely 


Psalm book even if carried to the perfec- 


tion of the thing , and that is, a collection | 


of pieces drawn from the sublime Mas- 
ses of Mozart, &c. 
They are single movements from the 
masses, just an Agnus Det, or a Sanc- 
tus, or a Benedictus, sometimes shortened, 
and adapted to English words, mostly 
easy enough of execution, and as much 
more beautiful and more religious than 
our so called Anthems, as 
Madonnas of a Raphael in comparison 
with the stiff family portraits, which so 
kill every thought of nature in the house. 
The prayer, too, from Rossini’s Moses in 
Egypt is to be found here; and a vocal 
adaptation of that beautiful solemn melo- 


Naumann, Sarti, 


are the 


dy in the overture to Zampa ; also a pas-| 


sage from Beethoven's lovely violin Quart- 
ette in D; with many other good things. 
We only regret the occasional patching 
out of one piece with another, as where 
a funeral anthem is made by adding to 
the few first measures of the stately 
Kyrie ia Mozart's Twelfth Mass, a part 
of the Agnus from another. With this 
exception, we trust that music of this 
stamp wil] become familiar in our church- 
es. Indeed we know not why our Pro- 


ral religion of the heart which never 
clothed itself in such immortal warmth 
and beauty as in the music of the Mass. 
Of the ** System of Instruction ’’ by 
Mr. Meignen, we can only say that it 
seems clear and comprehensive, and Well 
thought out; a good guide for teachers, 
who of course must fill in the necessary 
amount of exercises at each step at their 


own diseretion. The exercises here giv- 


en are necessarily few ; but there is one, | 


in the shape of a Fugue, which is not 
absolutely difficult, and which combines 
so many of the points of elementary 
study in the art of reading music, that it 
eanuot be practiced too much. We are 
glad to see something of this truest form 


_of composition mingled with the musi- 


cal student’s very first ideas and habits. 
Mr. Meignen drops the American ab- 
surdity of changing the application of the 
In his 
explanation of the Minor Scale, however, 


Sol-Fa with every change of key. 


he gives only one of the several forms, 
and that by no means the most philosophi- 
cal one. Jt makes pleasanter melody, no 
doubt, to make both Sixth and Seventh 
sharp ascending, and natural descending ; 
but the laws of Harmony evidently justify 
only the sharp Seventh in both cases, with 
a long interval between it and the Sixth. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to imp: verish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


Statement 
OF THE “AMERICAN UNION OF ASSO- 
CLATIONISTS,” WITH REFERENCE TO 

RECENT ATTACKS, 

Observing with regret, though without 
surprise, that misconceptions, errors, and 
calumnies are widely circulated in rela- 
tion to the doctrines of Association, — 
We, the undersigned, Orricers oF THE 
‘* AmeriIcaAN UN1Ion OF ASSOCIATIONISTS,”’ 


feel bound once again to state to our 
countrymen the real objects which we 
have in view. 

We are convinced, that the Associative 
movement is a Providentia] one,— that it 
fulfils the promises so long announced 
through ages of conflict and suffering ; 
that it opens a new era of justice and 
peace; that it practically embodies the 
Christian Law of Love, establishes the 
liberties and rights of citizens which have 
been sought in vain by legislators in an- 
cient and modern times, and successfully 


thropists of all Christian and civilized 
lands are proclaiming. Therefore do we 
summon all men to hearken to our criti- 


cisms of existing outrages and mise- 


ries, to respond to our appeals for efficient 
effort to remove these intolerable wrongs 
against Man,—to accept the principles 
of the Combined Order of Society, if 
they can see them as we do, to be just 
and wise, — and practically to apply them 
in hope and truth. 

We have consecrated our lives, our 
energies and all that we most hold 
dear, to the advancement of this great 
cause; and while we humbly assume 
the responsibilities involved in its ad- 
vocacy, — contentedly meet the hard- 
ships, sacrifices, and difficulties which 
necessarily await the pioneers in every 
movement of reform, and which are inev- 
itably proportioned to the magnitude of 
the interests concerned, and of the abus- 
es to be removed ; and cheerfully forgive 
those, who from whatever motive oppose 
and persecute us ; we do yet earnestly de- 
sire that humane and hopeful souls should 
not be diverted by ignorance or prejudice, 
froma knowledge of the truths which it is 
our privilege to announee, or from codpe- 
ration in the effort, which Providence calla 
upon the men of this age and land to 
make. 

To all who pray for the coming of the 
kingdom of God ; who long to do us will 
on earth, as it is done in heaven; who 
believe in the possibility of human broth- 
erhood in every relation of society ; who 
admit that all men have inalienable rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; we say, come and let us reason to- 
gether. If we are right, aid us; if we 
are wrong, teach us; but let us all be up 
and dving, to put away the abominable 
inhumanities which every where disgrace 
our professedly Christian communities. 

It is our conviction that the existing 
system of society called civilization is 
radically false and corrupt in several of 
its prominent institutions, and that a re- 
furm of this system is laid as a solemn du- 
ty upon every enlightened people. We 
hold that the wrongs and evils, the mise- 
ries and crimes which prevail in society, 
are but the branches of one great trunk, 
which is the social mechanism itself. 
We attack not the branches alone, but 
aim to lay the axe at the root and to re- 
move the whole deadly growth together. 

The institutions belonging as elements 
to present society which we condemn as 
false, corrupting, brutalizing or oppres+ 
sive, and which can only be removed by 
an integral reform, are briefly the fol- 
lowing : 

War, or legal and honorable butchery, 
carried on by nations; Slavery, or the 
ownership of man by man ; the system of 
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Labor for Wages or the slavery of Capi- | 
tal; the existing wasteful, complicated 
and fraudulent system of Commerce ; 
free, anarchical Competition, with its ha- 
treds, jealousies, frauds and lies ; the 
monopoly of the Soil, and of Machin- 
ery; Pauperism; Prostitution, and all 
approximations to it, such as mer- 
cenary marriages, and legalized impuri- 
ty; the present defective methods of Ed- 
ucation, and unequal opportunities of the 
same ; the repugnant and degrading sys- 
tem of Labor, which lies at the founda- 
tion of slavery, idleness, physical debili- 
ty and disease, and general poverty in 
society; the universal Conriict or I[y- 
Terests and Hostitity or CLasses. 

Ia place of ali these we aim to estab- 
lish a new Sociran Orpver which shall 
create abundant riches, and distribute 
them according to the laws of Justice ; 
which shall banish poverty and pauper- 
ism, and the miseries to which they give 
rise forever from the earth; which shall 
associate the interests of all classes, and 
destroy in their very source, the causes 
of selfishness, antagonism, fraud, litiga- 
tion and crime: which shall secure to ev- 
ery child the benefits of a complete mor- 
al, intellectual and physical development ; 
which shali break the chains of the slave 
and the fetters of want and starvation 
that bind the hireling; which shall ban- 
ish idleness from society by so organiz- 
ing Industry as to dignify it and render 
it ATTRACTIVE; Which shall secure an 
honorable and congenial sphere of activ- 
ity in industry, and the arts and sciences 
to woman, together with pecuniary inde- 
pendence and the enjoyment of equal 
rights with man, which alone can remove 
prostitution and venal marriages effectu- 
ally from the world; which shall render 
the health of the body, and a true devel- 
opment and harmonious action of al] the 
faculties and passions of the soul, which 
constitute happiness, the general rule 
instead of the exception as they now 
are ; which shall establish an enlightened 
and philanthropic public opinion that 
will honestly examine and accept new 
ideas, new discoveries and plans of 
improvement ; and which in short shal! 
base the prosperity, liberty, and peace of 
nations upon a true and sure foundation. 

Thus we propose to reform society and 
lay earnest and resolute, though patient 
and conciliatory hands on the barbarian 
institutions which civilized man has too 
Jong tolerated and against which the con- 
science and judgment of Christendom cry 
aloud. ' 

But there are other institutions of mod- 
ern society which we leave untouched,— 
whose beneficial influences we recognize, 
and whose tendencies to a higher good 
should be developed and perfected, while 
at the same time we are assured that if 
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any radical changes are to take place in 
them they will be accomplished by other 
men than those of the present times ; the 
chief of these institutions are the Chris- 
tian Church, Marriage, and Representa- 
tive Government. 

Thus in relation to the church, we be- 
lieve that the time is approaching when 
the scattered and hostile sects into 
which it is divided, will be brought into 
the same fold, and one Universal 
Church will be established on the earth. 
But we have, as a body, no idea whatev- 
er of undertaking the reform necessary to 
effect this result; that work lies out of our 


sphere ; we leave it to the future. But 


istill we do not hesitate to declare 


that it cannot be brought about while 
discord and selfishness are the fun- 
damental laws of society, and we call up- 
on Christians of every sect to be more 
true to their professions. ‘‘ Ifa man love 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
ean he love God whom he hath not 
seen?’’ 

And so with regard to Marriage; we 
hold that it is the most sacred and im- 


portant of existing social ties, and thus 


that it is the pivot on which the order of 


society depends. Accordingly our posi- 
tion is that the existing institution is to 
be maintained in its greatest possible dig- 
nity and purity. We believe that with 
the establishment of Trutru and Justice 
in the practical affairs of society; with 
the abolition of poverty, and with the 
guarantee of pecuniary independence 
to all persons, the most fatal temptations 
to debase and profane this relation will 
be removed, and that mercenary marriages 
and other legalized prostitution, with the 
loathsome dens and stews that are tole- 
rated in the midst of the most virtuous 
and religious communities, and the de- 
grading and brutish habits which make 
society a hell, will disappear. But to 
purer and nobler generations, more up- 
right, honorable, and generous, we leave 
all legislation on this subject. It is for us 
to maintain the institution inviolable. Nev- 
ertheless we shal] not refrain from the duty 
of exposing in the strongest colors the 
meanness, the shameless iniquity and cor- 
ruption on the one hand, and the bitter, 
life-consuming sorrows on the other, 
which prevail in this relation throughout 
society. 

The system of Representative Govern- 
ment, it is hardly necessary to say, we 
regard as the greatest step of modern 


political improvement. We believe that 


it embodies a part at least of the idea of 


tr 
human liberty, and that it is one of the 


chief instrumentalities by which Provi- 
dence is working out its purposes of good 
in the present epock. 

So far from aiming at the destruction 
of either of these institutions, we regard 


condition of the reform to which we are 
devoted. Our work consists in the Organ. 
ization of Industry upon true principles, so 
as to bring abouta great increase of produc- 
tion or real wealth, and to distribute it with 
exact justice ; in the establishment of an 
economical and equitable system of com- 
meree ; and in the guarantee to every 
human being of the essential and inaliena- 
ble rights of Man, which are the right to 
Integral Education, the right to Labor, 
and the right to the fruit thereof. This 
work we claim to be the completion of 
the vital movement of the American 
Revolution, and the application in practice 
of the morality of the Saviour, ‘* Do ye 
unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you.”’ 

Thus we humbly conceive ourselves to 
be engaged in the cause of Human Pro- 
gress, and laboring for an object sacred 
in the eyes of God and good men, the 
elevation of Humanity. To this cause 
great and generous souls of all ages have 
devoted themselves. For the good of the 
Race they have given their lives in 
faithful thought or heroic action; never 
doubting that the day of deliverance would 
come, they have passed serenely from 
the stage, leaving for our instruction their 
sufferings, their deeds and their words. 
To all these noble spirits we acknowledge 
our debt as members of the human family. 
We revere their memory and look in their 
teachings for indications of needful truth 
and of present duty. 

Preéminent among these men in our 
view, is Cuartes Fourier, a genius 
raised up in these modern times. Espe- 
cially do we look upon him with gratitude 
and satisfaction, because, unlike many 
other thinkers, he descended from univer- 
sal and abstract ideas into the sphere of 
primary, practical necessities, the sphere 
of Labor. He is the first man of science 
who has conceived that the law of Order 
which works the harmony of the material 
universe and holds the planets balanced 
in their orbits, was destined by the be- 
neficent Creator to prevail in the industry 
of man. ‘This law he calls the Series, 
and he teaches that Labor should be or- 
ganized in accordance with it. The 
Organization of Labor in the associated 
township, according to the Series, is 
briefly what we, as a body, aeeept from 
his writings; and on the realization of 
this measure we are assured that the 
safety and progress of society now de- 
pend. As to Fourier’s theories of Mar- 
riage, of Cosmogony, and the Immortality 
of the Soul, we do not accept them, and 
this is the position which the Associative 
School in this country and in Europe, 
have always taken and never varied from. 
As men laboring in behalf of a Social 
Reform which we hold to be the cause of 











God and of Humanity, and the Mission | 


of the Nineteenth Century, we seek for 
Truth wherever it is to be found, and by 
whomsoever it is put forth. 
Fourier as a servant of this cause, and 
not as its master, and take from him such 
parts of his system as he has demonstrated 


We consider 


to our understandings, and no others. 

A word in regard to our mode of action. 
All great reforms in the past have been 
accomplished by revolutious, violence, or 
destruction. 
tive unimportance, like reform in the 
tariff or currency, are effected only by in- 


Measures even of compara- 


furiated party conflicts, and produce revul- 
sions in industry and commerce that cause 
the ruin of thousands. 

Every such procedure we condemn as 
characteristic of complete ignorance as to 
the science of society, and the true prin- 
ciples of sucia! progress. 

The plan we propose, while it is strict- 
ly scientific, is at the same time peaceful 
and conservative. We wish to test our 
doctrines in the organization of a single 
township. 
sons than may be found in an ordinary 


With a less number of per- 


township, we can make an experiment of 


our views, in the establishment of a 


Model Association. We believe that we 
can so arrange manual and other industry, 
as to render it all honorable and attractive, 
and abridge a multitude of repulsive, un- 
that 
we can introduce a system of combined 
architecture, and effect vast economies in 


modes of living ; that we can establish a 


wholesome, and degrading labors ; 


just division of profits; guarantee con- 
genial spheres of employment, and a true 
social position to every person; extend 
equal opportunities of education to all ; 
bring about unity of interests and general 
co-operation, and place the social relations 
of the people on a footing of truth, honor, 
justice, equal rights, and active benevo- 
lence. 

Thus in one Jocal, practical experiment, 
made scientifically on a smal] seale and 
not affecting the general interests of soci- 
ety as much as a single election in some 


of our cities, we propose a final proof of 


our method of Association. If it succeeds 
on this seale, as all larger political divi- 
sions are but the repetition of the town- 
ship, there will be no difficulty in its 
universal application, to the unspeakable 
benefit of society and of every being in 
it. If it fails, though we shall not give 
up our faith in the Divine Providence, or 
in the Better Future of Humanity, we 
shall be the first to abandon this plan and 
to seek for other and better modes. 

Let it not be said that the failure of the 
incomplete experiments which have been 
attempted, demonstrates the impractica- 
bility of our method ; they have not one of 
them had the first requisites of » true 
Association, and not one has in any mea- 
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sure attempted the application of the Serial 
Law to Industry, which, as we have said, 
is the essential thing in the plan we ad- 
vocate. 


We submit our principles, our purposes, 


and our methods, to the calm and honest 
judgment of our countrymen, with little 
fear but that they will do us justice. 
And in the name of God and of Human- 
ity, we call upon those who presume to 
attribute to us the worst of motives, not 
to overluok the present condition and pros- 
pects of society. With a moneyed Feudal- 
ism usurping the control of productive la- 
bor, and converting freemen into serfs ; with 
the growing frauds, virulence and debas- 
ing influences of political contests ; with 
pauperism, prostitution, and unutterable 
abominations increasing over the earth, 
as men, as Americans, as Christians, they 
be silent or Let them 


cannot inactive. 


discover a remedy for these evils, and 
with earnestness apply it; let them find a 
means of embodying the spirit of Chris- 
uianity in the relations of men; let them 
put the doctrines of human brotherhood 
which Christ taught, into the institutions 
of society and the deeds of daily life, and 
our humble gratitude will be added to the 


joy in heaven and the benedictions 


mankind. But # they do it not, these 
are the words of their condemnation: ** I 
was a hungered, and ye gave me no meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me not in; 
naked, and ye clothed me not; sick, and 
in prison, and ye visited me not.”’ 
HORACE GREELEY, President. 
PELEG CLARKE, Vice President. 
FREDERIC GRAIN, « 
*E. P. GRANT, 
*JAMES KAY, Jr. 
CHARLES SEARS, 
* BENJAMIN URNER, “ 
H. H. VAN AMRINGE, ‘i 
W. H. CHANNING, Dom. Cor. See’y. 
* PARKE GODWIN, For. Cor. Sec’ y. 
*JAMES T. FISHER, Ree. See’y. 
FRANCIS GEO. SHAW, Treasurer. 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Director. 
CHARLES A. DANA, 
ALBERT BRISBANE, 
O. MACDANIEL, 
EDMUND TWEEDY, 
*JOHN ALLEN, 

JOHN 8S. DWIGHT, 


\ugust 10. 1846, 
Notre. The 


marked with a * have, of necessity, not been 


* 


* 


* 


* 


gentlemen whose names are 
consulted in the preparation of the foregoing 
but of their 


assent to it, there has been no hesitation in affix- 


statement, as there is no doubt 


ing their names. 


Cincinnati Avuxiviary Sociery. It 
gives us great pleasure to learn that our 
friends in Cincinnati have promptly acted 
on the suggestion lately made, to form 
Societies Auaiiary to the American Union 
of Associationists ; this is the true way to 


strengthen our hands and lend efficient aid 


of 


to the cause of Association. We trust 
that the example of our Cincinnati friends 
wili be followed wherever a few persons 
interested in Social Reform ean be gath- 
ered together; their fellowship and inter- 
change of thoughts cannot fail to be bene- 
ficial, and by their united effort they can 
accomplish much which must otherwise 
remain unattempted. Every society can 
become a centre of propagation, at a tri- 
fling expense to its members, by estab- 
lishing a library of works on Association, 
distributing papers and tracts, and arrang- 
ing for lectures to the people. Let our 
friends every where feel this incumbent on 
them ; they can thus do a great deal for the 
cause and speed the day of the final tri- 
umph of Associative principles. 

The Society at Cincinnati will hold 
weekly meetings for discussion. The 
following gentlemen have been apppoint- 
ed officers : 

CuristTr1an Donatpson, President. 
BenzaMin Urner, Vice President. 
Wiriram R. Fiexvp, Treasurer. 

J. B. Russeiy, Corresponding Secretary. 
Evias Lonevey, Recording Secretary. 


N.R Meaper, 
R. CLASSON, 


Executive Committee. 
J. BLiny, ‘ 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER ON ASSO- 
CIATION. 


We have hitherto taken no part in the 
controversy, in which a portion of the 
New York Press is now engaged with 
the Editor of the Tribune, on the subject 
of Association. The diseussion, as con- 
ducted in New York is, perhaps, of too 
personal a character to require our atten- 
and no one who reads the Tri- 
the admirable 
strength and calmness with which its Ed- 
itor meets assaults, that display less of 
the wisdom of the serpent than the poison 
of the asp, can suppose that he needs the 
slightest support from friendship or sym- 
pathy. The Editors of the New York 
prints who have thought to immolate Mr. 
Greeley, under the pretence of attacking 


tion 5 


bune, and _ perceives 


the Social Reform, which is now arousing 
the attention of this country, will find it 
no white day, in which they commenced 
the warfare. That gentleman is too well 
known for his transparent purity of pur- 
pose, his generous devotion to the wel- 
fare of society, his disinterested zeal for 
the cause of Humanity, and the energy, 
courage, and fidelity with which he em- 
ploys transcendent intellectual endow- 
ments for the promotion of truth and jus- 
tice, to suffer, either in his reputation or his 
repose, from the most envenomed shafts 
that malignity and prejudice ean direct 
against his spotless fame. They will on- 
ly recoil against the breasts from which 
they came, and which, if common report 
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can be at all trusted, are by no means 


cased in armor of impenetrable proof. 
But we have no desire, for ourselves, 
to consider this controversy in a persona! 
point of view; we will not dispute the 
privilege of the Courier and Enquirer, 
the Erpress, and the Observer,— the mys- 
tic triad of the latest Holy Alliance,— to 
air their vocabulary of insult and abuse, 
in misrepresenting Association ; they may 
pour forth the unclean vessels of their 
wrath, in any way in which their own ex- 
quisite taste may dictate, without remon- 
strance or comment from us; but when 
they presume to enter the sphere of prin- 
ciples, and to discuss the general position 
and character of the great Associative 
movement, which is to form the salient 
point in the history of this nineteenth 
century, we hold it our duty to meet 
them face to face, and by the repetition,— 


if need be, for the thousandth time, — of 


facts, which ought to be familiar to every 
one who undertakes to speak on this sub- 
ject, to guard the cause, which is more 
sacred to us than life, from misunder- 
standing and unjust reproach. 

We shall, at present, confine ourselves 
to the statements of the Observer, and we 
trust no one will regard the temperate- 
mess of our discussion, as a proof of our 
blindness to the vulgarity, impertinence, 
and stupidity of its attacks. We use 
these words merely as an intellectual 
criticism on the character of its articles, 
without the slightest sense of outraged 
feelings ; and to show that our percep- 
tions of moral obliquity are not blunted 
by the calm confidence in truth with 
which we meet its manifestation. If we 
abstain from such personalities, as abound 
in the articles of the Observer, it is be- 


cause we feel that they are unworthy of 


our cause, and can cheerfully leave their 
use te disputants who find them essential 
to their success. 

The sum total of the charge brought 
against Association, expressed in the 
shortest manner is, that it designs to 
abolish the institution of marriage, and 
introduce a system of universal licentious- 
ness in the intercourse of the sexes. 
** The Associationists, under the pretence 
of a desire to promote order and morals, 


design to overthrow the marriage institn- | 


tion, and in the place of the divine law to 
substitute the ‘ passions’ as the proper 
regulator of the intercourse of the sexes.’ 
“They are secretly and industriously 
aiming to destroy the foundations of socie- 
ty, and to introduce a system in which 
the most unrestrained indulgence of the 
sensual passions is enjoyed and sanctified 
by the name of virtue.”’ 

In proof of these assertions, the Observ- 
er quotes certain passages from the writ- 


ings of Albert Brisbane, as illustrative of 


the doctrine of Fourier; and at a subse- 
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quent stage of the discussion, introduces | 


an extract from a work of Fourier him- 
self, as an evidence to support the truth 
of its accusations. 

The whole argument of the Observer 
against Association is resolved into the 
assertion, that the design which it charg- 
es upon it was an essential element in the 
With a little more 
logic and a little less rhetoric, the Editor 


system of Fourier. 


would have perceived that three things 
were essential to the validity of this argu- 
That 


abolition of the marriage institution, 2. 


ment. 1. Fourier advocated the 
in his 
3. That it 
is accepted, as a part of their design by 
Nei- 


ther of these points has been made out by 


That this is an essential element 
system of industrial reform. 


the Associationists in this country. 


the Observer ; and the third, the most im- 
portant of them all to the success of his 
argument, he has not touched upon at all; 
which omission vitiates whatever reason- 
ing his articles may contain, and author- 
izes us to set them aside as altogether 
worthless. 

We will now supply the omission and 
state 

The relation of the American 


tionists to the System of Fourter. 


Associa- 
The 
movement in favor of a Social Reform 
by an improved organization of Industry, 
has been gradually preparing in this coun- 
try for the last ten or fifteen years. It 
grew out of the convictions of many de- 
voted and earnest minds,—laboring in 
different spheres of action and thought, 
—regarding society from different points 
of view,—in most instances, wholly un- 
known to each other,—and without pre- 
vious union or concert, arriving almost si- 
multaneously at the same conclusions in 
regard to the existing relations of labor, 
the falseness or imperfection of most of 
our present social institutions, and the 
need of a radical, uncompromising, uni- 
versal reform. 

They perceived that the most oppress- 
ive evils, by which modern society is 
burdened, proceeded from the present sys- 
tem of unrestricted competition in the ar- 
rangements of business, and the intense 
devotion to the acquisition of wealth as 
its inevitable result. They saw every 
where the rights of labor crushed by the 
tyranny of capital ; the claims of private 
gain made paramount to the promotion 
of the common good; the accumulation 
of money deemed more important than the 
elevation of man; and a foul and loath- 
some spirit of selfishness, with worship of 
mammon, and lust of lucre, creeping ov- 
er the heart of the nation, which ealled 
for more effectual measures to arrest its 
progress than indignant protest, moral 
exhortation, or sentimental whinings. 

In their view, the present organization 
of society, founded on the principle of 


antagonism, with its retinue of oppres- 
sions, frauds, carnage, poverty, and un- 
mitigated wretchedness, was in violation 
of the divine spirit of Christianity, the 
true intent of our Republican institu. 
tions, and the essential tendencies and de- 
The only suffi- 
cient remedy for al] these monstrous evils, 
as they were convinced, was to be found 


mands of human nature. 


in the establishment of trae social rela- 
tions, based on the principles of united 
interests, instead of competition, seeking 
wealth by combined, systematic industry 
instead of rapacious, fraudulent specula- 
tions, and enjoying the economies of do- 
mestic arrangements on a large scale by 
combined families instead of the extrava- 
ganee and waste of the isolated house- 
hold. 

The idea of the two first attempts at 
Associated life in this country (independ- 
ent of those aiming at the establishment 
of a community of property, with which 
we have no concern,) was the result of 
these convictions, without reference to the 
system of Fourier, and even without the 
knowledge of its existence. At a subse- 
quent period of the movement, the atten- 
tion of the public was called to the dis- 
coveries of Fourier in the laws of social 
organization, by the publication of Mr. 
Brisbane's Exposition of his doctrines, 
and it was natural and unavoidable that 
many of those who for years had been 
deeply interested in the question of a So- 
cial Reform, should welcome the brilliant 
lights thus presented, as a guide in 
the obscure and tangled paths, which 
they had attempted to penetrate without 
aid. 

The announcement of Fourier’s discov- 
erles gave a new impulse to the move- 
It aroused the minds of many 
who had heretofore been indifferent to 
the subject: and strengthened the convic- 


ment. 


tions of others, who had long perceived 
It tend- 
ed to concentrate the vague aspirations 


the necessity of a social reform. 


which had been indulged, on a plan of 
practical operation, and to give scientific 
precision and symmetry to hopes, that 
With an in- 
creasing knowledge of Fourier’s prinei- 
ples as to the organization of labor, and the 
harmony of the passions, the vastness 


had rested only on instinct. 


and grandeur of his system were more 
thoroughly appreciated ; the advocates of 
social reform were more and more per- 
suaded that his doctrine of attractive in- 
dustry was the condition of all genuine 
progress ; the power and acuteness of his 
criticisms on the present order of society 
excited an irresistible influence ; and his 
system of social harmony, uniting the 
the minutest 
details, and founded on strict scientifie an- 
alyses, awakened a strong and enthusiast- 
ic desire to submit his principles in regard 


loftiest conceptions with 








——_—_——— 


to the arrangement of industry, to the 
test of a practical experiment. 


This is a brief and simple statement of 


the whole matter. The Associationists 
of this country are laboring for a Social 
Reform on the principles of joint-stock 
property, attractive industry, unity of in- 
They 


revere Fourier as a great discoverer in 


terests, and mutual guarantees. 


social science ; they accept the results of 


his investigation, so far as they accord 
with their own sense of truth; but they 
do not acknowledge his authority as their 
master; they do not court a dominion ov- 
er their minds which he never claimed ; 
nor do they by any means hold them- 
selves responsible fur any portion of his 
system, which they have not publicly 
avowed and defended. This ground is 
the one which they have always taken, 
and to charge them with responsibility 
for all the descriptions and doctrines that 
may be found in the voluminous writings 
of Fourier, is treating them with the 
grossest injustice and betrays a complete 
ignorance of the whole movement. 

We defy the Observer to bring forward 
the slightest proof that the views which 
it has ascribed to Fourier on the aboli- 
tion of marriage, have ever been received 
by the Associationists of this country. 
We will not stop here to inquire how 
far it has given a correct representation 


of Fourier’s ideas on the subject. But 


we demand of it, by all the laws of 


conscience, honor, and morality, to which 
it professes such a profound attachment, 
either to substantiate its accusation or to 
It well knows that the for- 
mer cannot be done or it would have 
It well knows that the 


retract it. 


done it already. 
passages it quotes from Mr. Brisbane, in 
support of its charge, so far from lend- 
ing it the least aid, effectually refute it. 
It knows, if it knows anything of the 
matter, and if it does not, it ought to 
hold its peace forever on the subject, 
that the American Associationists, both 
collectively and individually, have ex- 
pressly disclaimed all responsibility for 
Fourier’s theories, except so far as they 
relate to the organization of attractive in- 
dustry, and that the very extract which 
it parades, with an air of such trium- 
phant exultation, has been publicly pro- 
tested against, under their own names 
many years since, by the leading Asso- 
clationists in this country. 
which they held at that time, they have 
held from the beginning, they have held 


The position 


it ever since, they hold it now ; and the 
attempt to drag them before the tribunal 
of popular credulity and prejudice is a no 
less infamous procedure than if one were 
to assert that the Editor of the Observer 
possesses seven wives, and concubines 
at discretion, because he reveres the piety 
and beauty of the Psalms of David. Can 
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he not admire the religious sublimity of 
the Hebrew minstrel, without adopting 
the domestic relations of the Hebrew 
monarch! If so, let him do the great 
body of Associationists in our land the 
justice to believe that the acceptance of 
Fourier’s principles of industrial reform | 
by no means involves the advocacy of his 
doctrines on the marriage institution. 

We do not happen to have in hand the 
protest referred to, which was published 
in the Tribune, we think in 1842, but if 
documentary evidence be wanting to con- 
firm our statements, we present the fol- 
lowing extracts from the proceedings of 
the publie meetings of Associationists, 
which are decisive in the matter. 

The first is a Resolution, adopted at a 
General Convention of Associationists in 
New York, Ls44. 

“ Resolved, 6th. That the Name, which in 
this first Annual Convention of the Friends of 
(Association, based upon the Truths of Social 
Science discovered by Charles Fourier, we adopt 
for ourselves, recommend to those who through- 
out the country would co-operate with us, and 
by which we desire to be always designated, 
is, THe ASsoCIATIONISTS OF THE UNITED 
Srares or America. We do not call our- 
selves Fourierists for the two following reasons : 
Ist. Charles Fourier often and earnestly pro- 
tested in advance against giving the name of any 
individual man to the Nocial Science, which he 
humbly believed to be, and revs rently taught asa 

iscovery of the Eternal Laws of Divine Justice, 
established and made known by the CREATOR. 
2d, While we honor the magnenimity, consum- 

te ability, and devotedness of this good and 
wise man, and gratefully acknowledge our belief 
that he has been the means, under Providence, 
of giving to his fellow mena clue which may 
lead us out from our actual Scientific and So- 
cial labyrinth, yet we do not receive all the 
parts of his theories, which in the publications 
of the Fourier school are denominated ‘ Conjec- 
tural ’— because Fourier gives them as specu- 
lations — because we do not in ,al! respects un- 
derstand his meaning—and because there are 
parts which individually we REJECT; and we 
hold ourselves not only free, but in duty bound, 
to seek and obey TrutH wherever revealed in 
the Word of God, the Reason of Humanity 
and the Order of Nature.” 

The second is a Resolution passed at 
the first meeting of the American Union 
of Associationists, held in Boston, in the 
month of May last. 

“VIL. Resolved, That we hold it our duty, as 
seekers of the practical unity of the race, to 
accept eyery light afforded by the providential 
men whom God has raised up, without com- | 
mitting ourselves blindly to the guidance of any 
one, or speaking or acting im the name of any 
man ;— that we recognize the invaluable worth 
of the discoveries of Charles Fourier in the 
Science of Society, the harmony of that Science 
with all the vital truths of Christiamty, and the 
promise it holds out of a material condition of 
life wherein alone the spirit of Christ can dwell 
in all its fulness ;—but “ Fourierists” we are 
not, and eannot consent to be called, because 
Fourier is only one among the great teachers of | 
mankind ; because many of his assertions are 


concerning spheres of thought which exceed | 
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our present ability to test, and of which it would 
be presumption for us to affirm with confidence; 
and because we regard this as a holy and 
providential movement, independent of every 
merely individual influence or guidance, the 
sure and gradual evolving of Man’s great unitary 
destiny in the Ages,” 

We hold the Observer, accordingly, to 
the responsibility of charging men with 
opinions which they have formally and 
expressly disclaimed,—and this with a 
view of exposing them to public oblequy, 
as the advocates of a great and beneficent 
reform. To use his own language, ** we 
nail this base coin to his forehead,’’ and 
let him stand as a convicted calumniator. 
There is only one plea by which he can 
escape the position in which we have 
placed him, and that is, that Fourier’s 
views of the relations of the sexes are 
inseparably connected with his system of 
industrial reform. 

We shall examine this point at our 
leisure. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR.-NO. IV. 


Modern Civilization is tending rapidly 
to a Commercial or Industrial Feudalism, 
which will bring the world under the 
control of a new Power, establish a new 
tyranny, and lead the civilized order into 
a feudal system, the counterpart of that 
which prevailed at its commencement. 
Of all the political catastrophies which 
the people and honorable men among 
their leaders should endeavor to avoid, 
this is the greatest and most threatening. 

As this subject is entirely new, let us 
take it up with some regularity, but as 
briefly as possible. 

Society, like a man, is subject to growth 
and decline, and in this aseending and de- 
scending movement, goes through four 
successive ages or phases, Infaney, Youth, 
Manhood, and Old Age, each having differ- 
ent characteristics. In fact, this is a law, 
applicable to all organized and living bed- 
ies ; every thing that lives and grows, has 
its ascending and descending movement, 
with its different ages or phases, and 
forms in one sense a circle, returning to a 
state much resembling that from which it 
started. Upon this law of movement is 
based another law, that of the Contact of 
Extremes, which is a very useful guide 
in studying the important question of 
social progress, and the tendency of an 
order of society such as Civilization or 
any other. The figures on the face of a 
clock, afford us a familiar illustration of 
this movement in a cirele, and of the con- 
tact of extremes, the smallest figure, 1, 
being nearest the largest, 12. 

All things move in a circle, but the 
circle is progressive, like that formed by a 
wheel rolling on a plane or, like a spiral, 
Extreme old age, which at the close of 
life, is familiarly ealled a seeond infancy, 
and possesses many characteristics of its 
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opposite extreme. Thus the life of man 
forms a circle, though progressing onward 
towards a new destiny. Each day isa 
circle, and twilight is a repetition of the 
dawn. The gamut of sounds is a circle, 
taking Do as the key note, at the seventh 
note, S1, a progress has been made which 
brings its sound to hold very nearly the 
to Do that the first 


above it, and the eighth note or octave, is 


relation Re does, 
in perfect identity or unison w ith it, thus 


making the circle complete, but with an 


ascending or descending movement in 
pitch. The gamut of colors forms a sim- 


Starting from vivlet, we 


as- 


ilar cirele. 


eend through indigo, azure, green, to 


yellow, and descend by orange to crimson, 


which is a neighboring tint, and much 


nearer to it than green or yellow. 


1 


The same law applies to society, which 


is a living, progressive organism. It 


forms an ascending movement, comprisil rT 


} -eandin 
aescenaing 


infancy and growth; and a 


decline and Od 


movement, comprising 


age. There is a period of apogee, which 
forms the centre or pivot of the progres- 
sive series. These two movemeuts are 
divided, as we stated, into four phases, 


and according to the jaw of contact of 


extremes, the fourth phase resembles 
the first, and reproduces in an inverse 
form, its leading characteristics. The 
termination of one society leads to the 
next higher ; the termination of Civiliza- 
tion leads to Guarantism, as Barbarism 


leads to Civilization, and Patriarchalism 
to Barbarism. 
ial or errone- 


ous application of analogy, and 


We must not make a part 
su] 
that the close of one society leads to so- 
like 


life in man; the life of man is to be com- 


eial death or extinction 


pared to the whole career of the social 
life of Mankind on earth, and the different 


societies, like the Savage, Patriarchal, 
Barbarian, Civilized, Guarantism, the 
Combined Order, are but links in this 


great whole. The closing of the career 
of one is but the transition to the next 
higher. 


to come in a future period to a close, like 


The social career of mankind is 
the life of aman. Nothing in the uni- 
verse is exempted from this law; every 
thing that lives is subject to birth, growth, 
apogee, decline, death. Every thing isa 
Series, moving in a progressive circle, 
with a beginning and an end, which are 
transitions from a past to a future exist- 
ence. Birth and death are the principle 
of variety and change, of life and movye- 
ment in the universe; without them, it 
would become petrified, stagnant, dead. 
The universe is an infinite cirele of infi- 
nitely progressive series or lesser circles, 
and the least is an image or emblem, al- 
though more or less abridged, of the 


infinite one, 


Mankind, taken collectively, are vow | 


the close of 
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The 


advanced nations have passed through 


in their social infancy. most 
three false or preliminary societies, the 
Barbarian, and 


called 


During the course of these 


Savage, Patriarchal, and 


the of the fourth, 


greater part 
Civilization. 
societies, Humanity has been in a state 
of collective weakness and poverty, from 
the want of a full development and tru 
organization of Industry; and ina state 
| en 


of e ignorance, from the want ofa 


knowledge of the sciences and the laws 


of nature. 
] weakness and 


individuals, 


r } 7 
We do not say indiridua 


poverty, because men as 


in these false societies, approximate in 


strength to those of the true societies, 


which are follow. The Savage, for 


to 
example, is as strong or stronger than the 


civilized man, but how much more power- 


is the latter by the development of indus- 


1 +} } 


try and the arts; —in travellir go, for exam- 


ple, by the rail-read, by which the weakest 


civilized man ean go ten times as farina 


day as the strongest savage; 


in war by 


the cannon; in production, by the ma- 


} 


chine which does the work of thousands. 


In science, the school boy of the present 
day, knows more of astronomy than did 
Plato, although far inferior in individual 
venius Mankind are just now beginning 
iO enjoy 1 advantage ot collective 
knowledge, by their progress in the pos- 

ve s s. The greatest of the sci- 
ences, that of society, is only wanting to 
them to enable them to organize a true 
Social Order and enter into a state of 


lleet > hr r rity « 1 hannin 
nective prosp¢ rity ang happiness. 


-olleective weakness or want 


of industry, and this eollective ignorance 
of 


causes of the errors mankind 


or want knowledge, which the 


are 
have com- 
entailed 


them the calamities they endure.* 


mitted, and which have upon 

The most advaneed nations or members 
of the human family, those of Europe 
and America, are in the fourth false soci- 
ety, called Civilization, based upon ineo- 
herent individual action and isolated fam- 
The of the 


will be combined collective action, and 


ilies. basis true societies 
association. 


The the Civilized 
nations, like France, England, the United 


most advanced of 


* They may be summed up under mne heads 


1. War of all ki 


industrial, 


nds, religious, political, and 


2. Poverty, internal and external ; individual 
and national, 


> 


commercial, and so forth, 

1. Oppression and tyranny — religious, polit- 
ical, domestic or familial, and industrial. 

5. Neglect and ravage of the earth’s surface. 
and derangement of climate. 

6. Diseases artificially produced, like the 
plague, cholera, small pox and others. 
7. Cirele of error with slow and suffering pro- 
gress, and without an opening for improvements 
and inventions. 


Cl ul, 


{ Universal Selfishness and Distrust. 


*ivots. < : oo 
Pivots ? Duplicity of Social Action. 


3. Fraud and extortion of every variety—finan- | 
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| States, are at the close of the third phasis 


of Civilization, and tending rapidly to the 
fourth. ‘This last phasis will be one of 


great suffering and degradation, and 
should be avoided if possible. 

A change can take place from a lower 
to a higher society as soon as the former 
has attained its apogee or maturity, which 
Pivots 
ean serve for transitions as well as ex- 
had attained the 


characteristics of its apogee, which are 


is its central or pivotal epoch. 


tremes. Civilization 
the nautical art and experimental chem- 
istry, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century: sinee then it has rapidly declined 
into the third phasis, and is now sinking 
into the fourth, with a Commercial Feu- 
dalism as its leading feature. 

If the statesmen of Civilization were 
men of progress and large views, they 
would make use of all the materials now 
accumulating in society, which, in the 
hands of the great capitalists, bankers, 
and merchants, are destined to lead to 
a Commercial Feudalism, in the organiza- 
tion of Industry upon principles of justice, 
instead of its present basis — incoherent 
individual action, monopolies de facto, 
anarehieal competition, and the suprem- 
acy of capital over labor and talent. 

The the present 
phasis of Civilization is developing, are, 


materials, which 
among others, labor-saving machinery, 
banks, incorporated joint-stock companies, 
trust companies, insurance companies, 
national credit; and means of extended 
communication, like rail-roads and canals. 
Machinery and corporate companies are 
leading to the establishment of vast in- 
dustrial gallies, such as large manufacto- 
ries, where the people in different coun- 
tries toil from twelve to sixteen hours a 
day, (thirteen in New England,) in con- 
fined rooms, to enrich the owners of the 
machinery. ‘These powerful corporations 
are fairly introducing the Industrial Feu- 
dalism into manufactures, and have ren- 
dered the laboring classes who are desti- 
tute of the implements of production, as 
completely dependant upon them as were 
the serfs of old upon the great Barons. 

The trust, and other companies for 
loaning money on real estate, are accumu- 
lating mortgages upon the landed property 
of the country, and are preparing the 
way for the extension of the Feudalism 
to Agriculture, when agricultural ma- 
chinery is discovered, or when manufac- 
tures are completely organized. 

National credit is prostituted to ne- 

earry out the 
intriguers at the 
head of governments, and to enrich the 
vampires of finance, the great stock-job- 
bers of Civilization, or the gamblers in 
the public funds, who absorb in their 
parasitic Operations an enormous amount 


of the product of useful and honorable 


farious purposes, to 


schemes of political 
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Industry. Wise statesmen would, to a 
moderate extent at least, have made use 
of this collective credit, to aid in organizing 
Labor upon a true basis; that is, for the 
advantage of the whole people, and not 
of a few capitalists alone. 

The Orcanization or Lazor would 
form an entrance into a new Social Order, 
to which we give the name of Guarantism, 
because in it will be established a general 
system of guarantees,—guarantee to every 
being of Labor adapted to his or he: 


age and capacity ; guarantee of the fruits 


of labor, based on a just distribution of 


profits ; guarantee of education, or mora] 
and intellectual culture, and of soecia) aid 
and encouragement for all. ‘These form 
the first of human rights, the industrial 
rights of man, which have never occu- 
pied the attention of politicians. 

A system of guarantees based upon a 
true Organization of Industry and Com- 
merce, would elevate the people to a state 
of general prosperity and comfort, and to 
a comparative degree of happiness. It 
would prevent the majority of the suffer- 
ings and tortures which Civilization in- 
flicts upon the masses, and would abolish 
forever poverty, pauperism, drunkenness, 
and prostitution, that brood of social 
monsters which this society engenders 
more universally and with more shame- 
lessness than either the Savage, Patri- 
archal, or Barbarian systems. 

Let us now proceed to present an anal- 
ysis of Civilization, its division into its 
four phases, with the four leading and 
pivotal characteristics of each phasis. 


We will take modern Civilization, estab- 


lished after the downfall of the Roman 
Empire, and developed out of a mixture 
of the German and Roman elements. 
Antique Civilization, of which Greece 
and Rome offer the leading examples, 
varies somewhat in character, and never 
advanced beyond the second phasis. 

Let us once more state that Society is 
a living body or organization, subject to 
growth and decline, with its four princi- 
pal ages. 
TABLE OF CIVILIZATION WITH ITS 

FOUR PHASES. 
INFANCY, OR FIRST PHASIS. 
Exclusive Marriage, which distinguishes it from 
the Barbarian Period. 


Aristocratic or Military Feudalism. 


Pivor. Civil Rights of the Wife. 
Federation of the great Barons. 
Tone, Illusions in Chivalry. 


YOUTH, OR SECOND PHASIS 
Enfranchisement of the Communes ; privileges 
of the Free Towns. 

Cultivation of the Arts and Sciences, 
Pivor. Enfranchisement of the Serfs, or In- 
dustrial Classes, 

Representative System. 

Tone. Democratic Agitations. 
APOGEF 
Nautical Art ; Experimental Chemistry 


Destruction of Forests ; National Debts, 
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MATURITY, ON THIRD PHASIS. 
Commercial and Financial Spirit. 


Joint-Stoc kK Companies. 


Pivot, Maritime Mono; oly, (of England.) 
\narchical Commerce. 
loner, ilusions in Economism, 


DECLINE, OR FOURTH PHASIS, 
Agricultural Banks and Loaning Companies, 
Large Commercial and Industrial Corporate 
Companies 

Pivor. Commercial Feudalism. 
Directors of the Feudal Monopoly. 
ToNE. lilusions in Association. 

We will make a few remarks upon 
some of these characteristics as they may 
not be readily understood bv the reader. 
Iixelusive marriage forms the transition 
from the Barbarian period with its se- 
raglios and the slavery of Woman. The 
concession of civil rights to the wife con- 
stitutes fully the first phasis of Civiliza- 
tion, and distinguishes it clearly from the 
Barbarian and Patriarchal societies. 

The destruction of forests, particularly 
on chains of hills and ridges, which has 
taken place to such a lamentable extent 
in Europe, drying up the streams and 
deranging the climate, is one of the 
worst scourges of Civilization, worthy to 
be coupled with national debts, which 
cripple agriculture by withdrawing capital 
from it, and concentrating it in the arenas 
of stock-jobbing, giving rise to political 
commotions and revolutions. 

The maritime monopoly of England 
is, with regard to Europe, complete; and 
this monopoly enables the English nation 
to control trade almost universally, and 
levy a commercial tribute upon nearly the 
entire globe. The United States form a 
] 


partial 


counterpoise, but no efficient 


check. 
It is this monopoly of the ocean and 
control of trade, which has drawn En- 


1 
' 


gland with such power into the great 
commercial movement,—the leading trait 
of the third phasis of Civilization, and 
has led to the vast development of her 
manufacturing industry, the regular or- 
ganization of which under a system of 
corporate monopoly, is the commence- 
ment of a Commercial Feudalism. 

As the fourth phasis of Civilization is 
not yet established, the reader will not be 


} 


surprised, if he does not understand the 


characters laid down in it. To explain 
the second, large commercial and indus- 
trial corporate companies, suffice it to 
say, that the whole present system of 
petty commerce and industry, carried on 
in the most anarchical, wasteful, and dis- 
honest manner, will be swept away, and 
powerful Companies, incorporated with 
special privileges, will absorb or assume 
the monopoly of it, and organize it with 
some degree of regularity, but selfishly, 
and oppressively for the mass. 

The Directors of this new Feudalism 
will be the great bankers and capitalists, 
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the merchant princes, who will be the 
nobies of this gigantic monopoly. holding 
the same relation to the laboring classes, 
as did the lords and barons of old to the 
serfs of their day. It will perhaps be 
averred that the intelligent population of 
this modern age will not submit to the 
state of industrial vassalage, which this 
new Feudalism is preparing to establish, 
and that it therefore will be broken up. 
This is a vain hope and a great error. 
The poor and dependant hirelings in the 
manufactories of our country are already, 
after but twenty years’ operation of the 
system, reduced to a state of obedience 











and discipline, which would satisfy, we 
should think, a Pacha of the Barbarian 
period, and which foreshadows the com- 
plete subservieney and deplorable degra- 
dation of the laboring classes at no distant 
period, when the feudal monopoly has 
the two great productive elements of so- 
ciety, the soil and machinery, completely 
in its power, and a thick population has 
overstocked the labor market, and reduced 
the masses to be the humblest of slaves, 
self-made, voluntary slaves, from starva- 
tion. 

To digress for a moment, let us say 
that the political struggle in England for 
the abolition of the corn laws, is merely 
a contest between the Commercial Feu- 
dalism on one side, and the Landed Aris- 
tocracy or Feudalism on the other. The 
former on its side combines the bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants, and all who 
are interested in building up this new 
Their victory will not help the 
people, but lead to a coalition between 


power. 


the Commercial Feudalism and the No- 
bility, and to the strengthening of the 
whole oppressive structure of the English 
Social Order. 

Each phasis, as we see by the table, 
has its Tone, its fashionable illasion ; that 
of the third or present phasis, it is evi- 
dent, is treatises and controversies on 
political economy, teaching the secret of 
the wealth of nations, while all nations 
are sinking deeper and deeper into debt, 
with vain and delusive struggles on the 
part of legislative bodies to economize in 
a few expenses of the Administration, 
while national usury, and modern contri- 
vances for squandering the publie money, 
are increasing the financial burthens im- 
posed upon the people. 

The Tone of the fourth phasis will be 
speculations and vagaries upon Associa- 
tion, — false and tyrannical Association. 
The Press, dependant upon the Commer- 
cial Feudalism, will endeavor to persuade 
the people that this new system of coerced 
industrial association, with its vast joint- 
stock, agricultural, and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, organized and governed by 
powerful companies, with the laboring 
classes dependant upon them for work 
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and daily bread, is perfection, true liberty | 
and democracy. This will be believed, 
as it is now believed that under our 
Constitution the people possess true lib- 
erty, the highest that can exist, while in 
fact they have not even their first and 
most important rights—the right io Labor 
and the fruit of their Labor, without 
which their political rights are almost 
useless to them, and while slavery, hire- 
ling subserviency, poverty and pauperism, 
reign throughout the land. 

We can form some slight idea of what 
the Commercial Feudalism will be, as 
regards its industrial working — without 
regard to its political effects, — by our 
large joint-stock manufactories in towns 
like Lowell. 
of production, are in the hands of a few 
capitalists 


Machinery, or the means 
who control labor, and, asa 
consequence, the laboring classes who 
are dependent upon their labor fer sup- 
port. The opportunity of producing and 


making a living are, by this monopoly, 


de facto usurped from the producing 
classes, and placed in the hands of corpo- 
tions. 


tirely dependent upon the latter ; and we 


The former consequently are en- 


can easily imagine what this dependence 
is, and what it will grow to be, when we 
know that the aim of the governing party 
is a perfectly selfish one,—the aceumu- 
Jation of wealth out of the toil of the 
governed, and that their means of action 
and control are want and destitution. 


These terrible 
have replaced the sword and the lash, 


instruments of dominion 
which were the governing means in the 
first Feudalism. 

The operatives in our large manufacto- 
ries are subjected to long hours of ex- 
hausting toil, and to strict discipline ; 
they are entirely subservient to machinery, 
in fact mere servants and tenders upon it, 
and in the power consequently of those 
who own it; their mode of living, in 
many respects, is pointed out to them, at 
least with the female operatives, and < 
variety of regulations affecting their daily 
life, are laid down for them to follow. 

Any one who will examine the system 
scientifically, will see in it the first dawn 
of a grand scheme of industrial monopoly 
and tyranny, with its multitudes of hire- 
lings; with a people of industrial serfs, 
and a few great companies, ruling them 
by the power of wealth. 

These large establishments are sweep- 
ing away the small mechanics and manu- 
facturers, and forcing them to enter as 
operatives into the service of the compa- 
nies. This will continue as fast as the 
different branches of manufactures are 
monopolized, till at length our indepen- 
dent mechanics on a small scale, will dis- 
appear. The system will be extended 
from one branch of industry to another, 
until it is applied to agriculture ; many 
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years cannot pass before a movement in 


this direction will take place. Large 
joint-stock farms or vast agricultural es- 
tablishments, analogous to our joint-stock 


manufactories, will be established; a 


strict and economical system of labor, 
scientifically applied, and with extensive 
machinery, will be introduced ; and com- 
bination or association in edifices and the 
mode of living, will be established. Our 
little farmers will then also disappear, 
and be forced to seek 
cultural operatives in the large joint-stock 
farms. Then will be effected the estab- 
lishment of a general system of false 
Association, and Civilization will enter 
into its fourth or Jast phasis. 

Hent’s Mercnants’ Macazine. No, 
LXXXVI. August. New York. 1846. 
We rarely find occasion to differ from 
any statement or assertion to which the 
editor of the Merchants’ Magazine gives 
the authority of his name. In the last 
number of his excellent journal, however, 


Mr. Hunt 
not display 


expresses an idea which does 
his usual acuteness. Com- 
menting on the assertion of one of his 
correspondents, that ‘‘ although we are 
accustomed to regard Egypt as a country 
sunk in barbarism, it possesses a navy 
consisting of thirty-eight vessels of war,”’ 
Editor remarks, ** we do not think 
any very decisive indication 

ristian Civilization.’’ But is 

not our present civilization, — whether 


‘truly Christian’ or not, we leave to 


the theologians of the Courier and En- 
guirer to decide,—entirely built on the 
foundation of antagonistic interests? Are 
not these interests always maintained by 
the richt of the strongest? Could soci- 
ety as it now Is, be kept together by any 
other principle than that of foree’ Do 
not our most learned teachers tell us that 
the gallows is the necessary prop of law 
and order, — that there could be no piety 
without the penitentiary, — that blood 

the only seal for the covenant of our 
freedom!’ O, Mr. Hunt, are you such a 
blind fanatic as to trust to nature without 
a navy,—to believe that men can love 
each other well enough to dispense with 
Paixhan guns, — or that sacred commerce 


can prosper without red-hot shot ? 


GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE 
HOUSE. 
63 Barc tay Street, New York. 

NEW ARRANGEMENT. This house is situat- 
ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Broadway to the Hudson river. 
the street is the landing place of the Albany 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. 
The house is but one minute’s walk from either, 
and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- 
ing. 

Two separate Tables are provided, one suited 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
and the others carefully prepared for those who 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 


rying a few or many days, can be accommedat- | 


ed with quietness, 


admission as agri- | 


At one end of 


lent , cleanliness, whole. 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al. 
cohol and Tobacco, 

IP FREE BATHS. Cold, Douche, and 
Shower Baths Free, and Warm Baths’ at a 
small expense, 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board. 
ers received upon reasonable terms. 


A. L. SMITH, 
~BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish. 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

rhe course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are htted for College, or tor commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc- 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate diree- 
tionof Mr. and Mrs. Riptey, Mr. Dwignrt, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical edueation. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
(o pursue a thorough and exaet course of 
study, without the usual confinement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with, 


TERMS,— Four Douuars a week for 
board, washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 

Application may be made by mail to 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at 71-2 a. m., and 21-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
10 1-2 a.mM.,and 5p. Mm. Sunday excepted. 

N. R. GERRISH. 

July 16, 1846. 
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Is published simultaneously at New York 
and Boston, by the Brook FarM PHALANX, 
every Saturday morning. Office in New 
York, BurGEss, StRiNGER & Co., No. 222 
Broadway ; and in Boston, Reppine & Co., 
No. 8 State Street. 

Terms. Two Dollars a year, or One Dol- 
lar for six months, payable invariably in ad- 
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